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CONSUMERS’ CREDIT 


The part it plays in marketing merchandise 


I ADDITION to its Annual Report and Quarterly State- 
ment of Earnings, General Motors issues special 
booklets from time to time for the information of its 


stockholders, employees, dealers and the public gener- 
ally. Many of the principles and policies outlined in 


these booklets apply to other businesses. 


The subject of instalment selling is of special in- 
terest not only to bankers and business men but to 
everyone who has to do with the distribution and 
marketing of merchandise wherein consumers’ credit 
plays a part. 

General Motors has, therefore, issued a booklet 
entitled INSTALMENT SELLING —a study 
consumers’ credit with special reference to the auto- 
mobile industry. This is a resumé of the research by 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor 
of. Political Economy, Columbia University, which 
covered fifteen months’ study and included every phase 
of business in which instalment selling is a factor. 
The whole report embraces two large volumes: this 


resume gives the salient points. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


” 
A car Sor every purse and purpo se 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE 


ANSTALME} 


A Study in Canswm 
“with Special Refer 
to the Autorahile: 





A copy of this booklet entitled 
INSTALMENT SELLING, which has 


just been issued, together with the 


series of booklets issued by General 
Motors to its stockholders, will be 
mailed if a request is directed 
to Department Is, General 
Motors Corporation, Broadway 
at 57th Street, New York City. 
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Fan 

( big summer “trek” is on. Many of you will travel thousands 
of miles, often over wet, slippery cement, blistering asphalt and rock 
strewn detours. ; 

Weak tires will blow, cheaply made tires will show “yellow”, while too 
light tires will demonstrate their false economy. 

Why expose your dear ones to needless inconveniences and even 
dangers by careless tire attention. 

Get good tires and be sure they are big enough. Ask the LEE of Consho- 
hocken dealer in your town what kind of tires your car and your driv- 
ing require. LEE dealers know tires. 

The LEE Shoulderbilt is a Heavy Duty masterpiece, not only ideal 
for those little giants—Fords and Chevrolets—but also for the bigger 
cars whose weight and power necessitate, for safety sake, thick and 
wide treads, sturdy side walls and generous air space. 

Oversize, even for balloons, these Shoulderbilts are so big, so thick, 
so strong, that any car tired with them will carry on where most others 
give up. 

Make the summer trek on Tires by LEE of Conshohocken. LEE dealers 
all over the country are ready to serve you, and in other countries too, 
if your trek extends that far. 
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TIRES BY 


LEE of Conshohocken 


Heavy Duty SHOULDERBILT 


Balloon 
Steers more easily, wears much longer than 
any tire we know. 
Lee BALLOON 
A lighter but extremely well made tire. 
Lee DeLuxe Fiat Treap 
The old faithful high pressure tire. Has been 
and still is the peer of all high pressure tires. 
LEELAND 
Balloon and High Pressure 
Asecond line tire. Less expensive but great 
money value. 
Lee Puncture Proor 


Balloon and High Pressure 
Resists nails, glass, etc. For ambulances, 
commercial Bc and any vehicle where 
time is valuable. 


Lee Bus AND Truck PNEUMATIC 
Abig heavy tire which must and does stand 
terrific punishment. 

Lee STAGHOUND 
The incomparable solid tire. Will do what 
no other solid tire can do. 
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© LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY @® 


Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN, Pa. and YOUNGSTOWN, OnIO0 


COST NO MORE TO BUY—~MUCH LESS TO RUN 
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Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York City 


OLDEN-BROWN watflles that 
co wake up a lazy, morning 
appetite! Make them electri- 
cally, right on your table... for 
about the cost of a coat hook! 

... That’s the wonderful 
thing about this remarkable ser- 
vant, electricity, which your 
power and light company makes 
soreadily available to you. Itdoes 
so much and yet costs so little. 

Electricity cleans your rugs. 
It lights your home. It makes 
your coffee. It does your wash- 
ing and ironing. It does these 
and many other tasks quickly, 
efficiently, inexpensively at the 
mere flick of a switch, any time 
... night or day. 


GraybaR 
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Out of the Mud 
Sirs: 

In the educational section [June 25] under 
the heading “Kudos” in which were listed the 
names of important persons who had during 
this year’s commencement period received honor- 
ary degrees from the various colleges and uni- 
versities, and under the University of Missouri 
there was omitted the name of Theodore Gary 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Gary is an important figure in interna- 
tional business and in Missouri was formerly 
chairman of Missouri’s first Road Commission 
and is the man principally responsible for the 
beginning of Missouri’s present system of good 
roads which was carried through under the slogan 
“Get Missouri Out of the Mud.” 

I am a subscriber, constant reader and a great 


admirer of Time. 
H. L. Harris 











Automatic Electric Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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U. of V. 


Sirs: 

The juxtaposition of your very interesting 
article on President E. A. Alderman of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the list of “famed” per- 
sonages given honorary degrees by other institu- 
tions of learning (Time, June 18) is a striking 
coincidence. In an article in The American 
Mercury last winter, the statement was made 
that the Secretary of Commerce had received an 
LL. D. from the University of Virginia. In re- 
sponse to a request for verification of this state- 
ment, I received the following letter from Presi- 
dent Alderman: 

“The University of Virginia has never con- 
ferred an honorary degree upon anyone in its 
entire history. The statement, therefore, that a 
degree of LL. D. from the University of Virginia 
has been conferred upon the Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, is an error.” 

I believe that the University of Virginia is 
unique in this particular among American col- 
leges and universities. 

It is worthy of note, also, that President 
Alderman is the only president that the Univer- 
sity has had in its 109 years of existence. Previ- 
ous to his selection, the University was admin- 
istered by a member of the faculty with the title, 
I believe, of “Chairman of the Faculty.” 


RicHarp D. Micou 
The Racquet Club 
Washington, D. C. 


Cornell University has given only two 
honorary degrees in its entire history— 
to Andrew Dickson White, co-founder and 
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first president of Cornell, and to David 
Starr Jordan, now president emeritus of 
Stanford University. 

State universities, as a rule, are chary 
of granting honorary degrees. For ex- 
ample, the University of Minnesota has 
honored only its president emeritus, Wil- 


liam Watts Folwell, 95.—Eb. 


Acumen, Luck 
Sirs: 

Was it political acumen, prescience or coin- 
cidence that caused Time to print on its, cover 
the pictures of the vice-presidential nominees of 
the two major parties just before they were nom- 
inated? It was easy enough, of course, to 
predict who the presidential nominees would be, 
but to pick the right men from the great numbers 
of vice-presidential aspirants was quite another 
matter. Congratulations, Time! 

R. W. EcGLeston 

Chicago, Ill. 


Answer: half acumen, half luck. 

Acute, Time picked Senators Curtis & 
Robinson for cover positions because they 
were the most “logical” candidates for the 
tickets’ second places. Lucky, Time was 
vindicated by the extraordinary coinci- 
dence that both political conventions acted 
“logically.” —Ep. 


Taste of Beaver 
Sirs: 

I object to your statement that “beavers .. . 
unlike Beavermen . . . taste like pork” (Time, 
July 2). Incidentally your incessant repetition 
of “Beaverman” as a synonym for Herbert 
Hoover is a symptom of klangpsychosis.* 

I have before me Junghuhn’s authoritative 
Die Battalander auf Sumatra, wherein he ex- 
plicitly states that the Sumatran cannibals con- 
sider human flesh “better than pork,” and indeed 
refer to white men as “long pigs.” 

Thus the absurdity of your distinction between 
the taste of beavers and Beavermen is evident. 
If a beaver tastes like pork—and I will not 
accept your unsupported statement that such is 
the case—then your Beaverman would taste not 
“unlike” but dike and “better than” a beaver. 

Let Time, the busy beaver among weeklies, 
take. time to check its beaver facts. 

Otto SuparscuH His, M. D. 

New York, N. Y. 


A 
———@) 


In Case of Death : 


Sirs: 





I sometime think ‘‘you know all, see all and 
do all,” so I want to ask a question that you 
probably can answer through your columns. .. . 
Suppose Al Smith was to die before election. 
How would the vacancy on the ticket be filled? 
Would there be another Convention or would 
the Presidential Nominee be named by the Na- 
tional Democratic Executive Committee? Does 
the same ruling that exists, whatever it may be, 
apply to both the Democratic and Republican 


parties? ... 
A. MYER 

Houston, Texas 

Following custom, both the Democratic 
and Republican parties this year adopted 
resolutions empowering their national 
committees to fill any vacancy on the na- 
tional ticket which might occur before 
election. The Republican resolution speci- 
fied that the committeemen should cast 
for their states or territories the number 
of votes that their states or territories had 
at the convention. In 1912, when the 
Republican nominees were President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Vice President 
James S. Sherman, the latter died on Oct. 
30. Quickly, the Republican National 
Committee nominated Nicholas Murray 
Butler.—Eb. 


*Sufferers from true klangpsychosis not only 
repeat their favorite words incessantly but jingle 
them into idiotic rhymes.—Eb. 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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NY ABLE, hard-working man can become 
the vice-president of a corporation with- 
out the Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Course. But no man can become a vice- 
president without what is in the Course. 

There are two ways of getting the broad 
knowledge that.the position of vice-president in 
a successful business demands. The first is by 
the slow accumulation of practical experience. 
The second is by taking advantage of the meth- 
ods, ideas, and plans worked out by the most 
successful business men, and arranged for easy 
use by the leaders of business education. 

The second is the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute way. It is the way 51,000 other prominent 
vice-presidents have chosen. 

Many of these men have never read the 
Course through and never will. Its value for 
them, as executives, lies in the fact that they can 
dip into it at any point and find immediately a 
practical method, plan or idea, directly appli- 
cable to their needs, which has been tried out 
and proved by the biggest men in business. 

For instance, in the Course there are: 169 
ideas on corporation finance—513 ideas on 
accounting—174 ideas on office administration 
—182 ideas on credits and collections—647 
ideas on advertising and sales promotion—278 
ideas on factory management. 


A Book for Executives 

Perhaps you reached the position you now 
hold via the selling line or through the financial 
side of your business. Perhaps your previous 
experience has not given you that knowledge of 
every side of business which is so essential to 
every executive. 

In any case, if you are an executive who is 
called upon to make decisions, sometimes on 
problems outside your personal experience, you 
will be interested in reading “‘ Forging Ahead in 
Business.” This booklet tells just how the 
Course is arranged for practical use. It gives in 
brief summary the experiences of the 358,000 
men who would no more think of being with- 
out this modern aid than they would be without 
the typewriter or the telephone. 


ie 4120 
Vie Dresidents 


. .. have enrolled for this famous Course and Service 








Among them are: 


E. E. Amick, Vice-President 
First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R. M. Bartuoip, Vice- Presi- 
dent, California Packing. Cor- 
poration (Del Monte Brand) 


S. C. BERNHARDT, Vice-President 
Monitor Furnace Company 


Geo. H. Busunett, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Comptroller, J. C. 
Penney Co. (1024 Retail Stores) 


Witiiam Canpier, J’ice-Presi- 
dent, Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
Co. 

C. H. Cross, Vice-President 
Regal Shoe Company 


Georce C. ENcLanp, Jice- 
President, Division of Con- 
struction and Engineering, 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 


N. M. Grirrin, Vice-President 
Mack International Motor 
Truck Corporation 


CuaresA. Lutz, Vice-President 
American Railway Express Co. 

S. T. McCatt, Vice-President 
Atmerican Manganese Steel Co. 

R. C. Montcomery, Jice- 
President, Knox Hat Company 


Geo. M. Suriver, Vice-President 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Rapu K. StrassMan, V ice-Presi- 
dent, The Red Book Magazine 


R. S. Srusss, Vice-President 
The American Sugar Refining 
Company 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


Please write plainly 


To the ALEXANDER Hamitton InstiTuTE, 606 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new, revised edition of “Forcinc AHEAD IN BusINess,” 
which I may keep without charge. 


Hence VEO Ae eee Aer, ee 


IN CANADA: Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
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EXTRA MILES! \ 
















( : 

% The stamina of LINCOLN quality makes sustained ‘“ / 

( high speed possible hour after hour without ef- , ~ 

a fort or strain—hence the many extra miles of ‘’ 2 
travel for the day, or the year—LINCOLN quality a \ 

} means superb riding ease and comfort—extra 48 
miles without fatigue or discomfort. f : 
LINCOLN quality makes great speed and swift of 

acceleration instantly available for extra miles to Ay 






meet the emergency —and perfect ease and cer- 
tainty of control make extra speed safe. 

LINCOLN quality in finish, fittings, and fine fab- 
rics wear well with the years — beauty of body 
lines fashioned by famous custom body designers 
remain beautiful and add pride to the many 
years of LINCOLN ownership. 

LINCOLN quality means thousands of extra 
miles of completely dependable service at mini- 
mum maintenance cost — 


LINCOLN quality gives the owner every advan- 
tage of the supremely fine car —with perfectly 
balanced excellence over every feature of fine car 
value and performance—and with true economy: 


the Economy of Quality! 
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LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 














THE PRESIDENCY 
Health 


“Doesn’t he look well!” has become the 
stock remark of tourists who catch sight 
of President Coolidge in northwestern 
Wisconsin. Brown, brisk, he continued his 
vacation last week unirritated. He cast 
flies on the Brule River at all hours and 
put the largest fishes which unsuccessfully 
tried to eat the flies into the Cedar Lodge 
“live box,” so that he could display them 
to visitors or eat them at pleasure. He 
kept his semi-weekly office hours in the 
high school library at Superior, and made 
one unscheduled trip on which Mrs. 
Coolidge accompanied him. She sat quietly 
at the window while he signed some papers. 
She, too, was feeling altogether fit once 
more. 

The President’s health even included 
freedom from his annual rose fever. 


@ Cook Ernest Gilpin, who fries, broils, 
bakes the President’s fish, was called to 
defend himself in Milwaukee against his 
wife’s charges of cruelty and desertion. 
Cook Gilpin stayed at Brule, let the court 
fix a $12-per-week separation allowance. 
@ Airplanes began to visit Brule from 
Superior, circling and dipping to show 
tourists the fishing President. 

@ John Coolidge went to Superior one 
Gay, played golf, went shopping, returned 
to the lodge with the following phono- 
graph records: “Just Like a Melody Out 
of the Sky,” “Louisiana,” “Dixie Dan,” 
“Golden Gate,’ “I Can’t Do Without 
You,” “Think of Me Thinking of You,” 
“Beloved, I Wonder.” 


@ The death of Captain Emilio Carranza, 
‘“Mexico’s Lindbergh” (see p. 16), af- 
fected President Coolidge deeply. He had 
met and lunched with Captain Carranza 
just before going up to Brule. Inter- 
national feelings-of-state were com- 
mingled. President Coolidge sent a long 
telegram of sympathy to President Calles 
of Mexico. To Mexican Ambassador 
Tellez at Washington he offered the 
U. S. S. Florida to carry the body home. 
Mexico acknowledged gratefully but de- 
clined the Florida. 


THE CABINET 


Peaceful Projection 


Projections of the U. S., last week, into 
foreign affairs: 

Chile & Peru. Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg induced the repub- 
lics of Chile and Peru to promise that they 
will resume, at some proximate but un- 
specified future time, the mutual diplo- 
matic relations which they broke off in 


IgIl. 


Previously, for 23 years, Chile and 
Peru had been negotiating acrimoniously 
over the disputed provinces of Tacna and 
Arica (Time, March 7). They may now 
resume these negotiations, thus relieving 
the U. S. of much Latin American blame, 
which was incurred when the President of 
the U. S. did not succeed in settling the 
Tacna-Arica question, after accepting the 
joint invitations of Chile and Peru to act 
as arbiter (Trme, March 16, 1925 et seq.). 


Nicaragua. Early practical results of 
the present U. S. Marine intervention in 
Nicaragua (Time, Nov. 29, 1926 et seq.) 
were the defeat and flight of a Liberal 
President, and the maintenance in power 
of a Conservative President. Last week a 
Liberal victory at the forthcoming Nica- 
raguan election seemed imminent, because 
the Conservatives are split into two fac- 
tions, each claiming to be the “Historic 
Conservative Party.” Therefore General 
Frank Ross McCoy charged by President 
Coolidge with the supervision of the Nica- 
raguan election, ruled that neither Con- 
servative faction would be allowed to pre- 
sent a Presidential Candidate representing 
“The Historic Conservative Party” and 
intimated in the strongest terms his hope 
that they will re-unite and support a 
single candidate against the Liberals. 

If the General’s hope is fulfilled, the 
Conservatives may yet win. 

Multilateral. Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg was reported by a 
State Department official, last week, to be 
“giving some thought” to a project for 
unanimous signing, at Paris next fall, of his 
Multilateral Treaty “outlawing war as an 
instrument of national policy.” Germany, 
France and Italy sent notes last week, tell- 
ing their willingness to sign, and similar 
responses were expected from other invited 
states. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Metamorphosis 


From a work-buried Cabinet officer, 
which he had so enjoyed being that he 
half hoped President Coolidge would not 
accept his resignation, Herbert Clark 
Hoover had to change last week into the 
ruling party’s actual, active heir presump- 
tive. He clung to his secluded corner of- 
fice in the Department of Commerce as 
long as possible, inspecting final reports, 
perfecting the next year’s budget, be- 
queathing last orders to the large corps of 
minor executives whose number and loy- 
alty had grown together since 1921. 

Mixed in with the final flood of depart- 
mental work there were, of course, many 
political conferences and duties. There 
was the notification speech, for delivery in 
Palo Alto on August 11, to be completed. 
Nominee Hoover consulted men like Mat- 
thew Woll of the American Federation of 
Labor and President Lewis T. Taber of 
the National Grange to make sure he would 
say just the right things on August 11. 

Yet it was still as the Secretary of Com- 
merce that Mr. Hoover received news- 
gatherers one final time. In a _ three- 
minute speech he thanked them for their 
patience and industry in making public the 
doings of the Department. “We thought 
we had a gospel to preach here,” he said. 
He bade adieu to his heads of bureaus in 
a choked voice. 

The Hoover special for Brule left Wash- 
ington on Saturday evening. Mewsgather- 
ers joked about some “lively and impres- 
sive impromptu ovations” which National 
Committeeman C. Bascom Slemp had been 
overheard to say should be arranged at 
station platforms across the land. When 
the train reached Baltimore, this sly, 
Slempish suggestion was proved superflu- 
ous. Some 200 quite distinguished Balti- 
moreans were there with a really spon- 
taneous demonstration. At York, Pa., and 
Harrisburg it was the same. 

Nominee Hoover appeared several times 
on the back platform and, as an ardent 
Republican correspondent said, “waved his 
appreciation with hand and hat. Speak he 
would not. At Crestline, Ohio, someone 
cried: “At least you can tell us what you 
had for breakfast!’”’ The Nominee laughed . 
and mumbled something about “a good 
Ohio breakfast.” 

At Chicago, motors were ready to trans- 
port the Hoover party up Michigan avenue 
and Sheridan road to Vice President 
Dawes’ house in Evanston. The Vice 
President handled the thronging news- 
gatherers while the Nominee kept what he 
called a “back seat.” The Dawes dictum 
was that prosperity and competent govern- 
ment were the Issues. 

The next stopover was Brule... . 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 
Races Home & Gown Hocver has been a guiding force since his 


Jews. Almost as a retort to recent racial 
increments of the Smith following (see 
p. 8), announcement was made last week 
that Herbert N. Straus, secretary & treas- 
urer of R. H. Macy & Co. (Manhattan 
department store), would be Republican 
treasurer for New York State. At the 
Kansas City convention, Mr. Straus offered 
to bet large sums at 2 to 1 that Hoover 
would carry, not merely New York State, 
but New York City itself against Smith. 
His first public stroke in his new office 
was to write letters to 3,600 golf clubs and 
ask them to close for a few hours on 
election day. 

Italians. Another racial question was 
raised last week when a Dr. Charles Fama 
of the Bronx, N. Y., promulgated the 
prophecy that 90% of the country’s 
Italian-American vote would be _ pro- 
Hoover. The reason, according to Dr. 
Fama, was that Italians have been taught 
to favor “separation of church and state.” 
Dr. Fama charged that secret orders were 
coming from Italy instructing U. S. Fas- 
cists to vote for Smith. Such orders, he 
said, would be indignantly disobeyed. 


Germans. Even higher—g5%—was an 
estimate placed upon the pro-Hoover vote 
forthcoming from German-Americans. The 
estimaters were a delegation, mostly Chi- 
cagoans, who had been chosen by a recent 
German-American conference in Manhat- 
tan to wait upon Spokesman Hubert Work. 
They said they represented the German- 
Americans of New York, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin. 

Hoover headquarters lacked specific 
knowledge of what outstanding German- 
American individuals or families—such as 
the Busches, Pabsts, Ehrets, Vogels—fa- 
vored the Beaver Man. There were several 
reasons to suppose that 95% was an ex- 
travagant figure to quote in this question. 
President Hans A. Koenig of the Mil- 
waukee Steuben Society said: ‘Nothing 
could be more ridiculous than such state- 
ments. The sentiment of the German- 
Americans of Wisconsin is overwhelmingly 
for Governor Smith.” 

Secretary Charles Wolfram of the 
Steuben Society of America denied that 
any significant conference of German- 
Americans had been held. A poll of local 
sentiment was being taken, he said, and 
would be summarized at the Society’s na- 
tional convention in September. 

Traditionally, Germans cherish beer 
and Hooverism is not beery. Supposedly, 
they still dislike the Hoover who interfered 
with Germany’s War measures in Belgium. 

Counterbalancing, is a belief, cherished 
by some branches of the Hoover family 
that Andrew Hoover, Maryland Quaker, 
progenitor of the family in the U. S. and 
the Nominee’s  great-great-great-grand- 
father, came to this country in 1740 or be- 
fore, not from Holland as some have said 
but direct from Germany. He signed his 
name Andreas Huber at first. He spoke 
“high” German. He is thought to have 
become a Quaker after his arrival in the 
U.S. 


Looming over the 9,000-acre campus of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, on the 
side of San Juan Hill, is a grey pile of 
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HERBERT N. STRAUS 
“Votes for golfers!” 


masonry suggestive of an administration 
building and at the same time, with its 
terraced roofs for outdoor living, reminis- 
cent of the communal dwellings that the 
Zuni Indians used to build. No lawn and 
scant shrubbery relieve the austere ap- 
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. votes for Smith. 
(See p. 7) 

proach. Within, all is spacious and gra- 
cious, the solidly furnished home of the 
family of a man of large affairs. Here 
lives Nominee Hoover. Hither he was re- 
turning last week to await formal notifica- 
tion of his high honor. 

Stanford University, of which Alumnus 


graduation in 1895, was very much astir 
for the impending event. Committees of 
the faculty an of Palo Alto’s citizens met 
at the home of Professor Theodore Jesse 
Hoover, the hero’s elder brother and 
valued adviser, to plan their part in 
the proceedings They decided to hold 
the ceremony in Stanford’s roomy foot- 
ball stadium, where 90,000 persons can 
look on. They prepared to throw some of 
the campus fraternity houses open to vis- 
iting newsgatherers. Distinguished guests 
were to be accommodated in faculty 
homes, including the small model resi- 
dences which Mrs. Hoover has been build- 
ing with quiet generosity for low-salaried 
instructors to buy on the instalment plan. 


No account of Stanford’s Hoover recep- 
tion would be complete, however, if it 
represented the university’s attitude as one 
of unalloyed satisfaction with Herbert 
Hoover. Like any other social microcosm, 
the Stanford community (faculty, stu- 
dents, trustees, alumni) has its discon- 
tented minority—men who will never agree 
that all Hoover has done for Stanford has 
been for the best. They complain, chiefly, 
that under the Hoover influence—he has 
been on the Board of Trustees since 1912 
—Stanford has changed from a liberal arts 
college of limited enrolment, which it was 
founded to be, into an evergrowing insti- 
tute of technology. None knew better than 
Herbert Hoover the stipulations of the late 
Senator Stanford’s bequest. But after he 
had formed his own philosophy for indus- 
trial civilization, Hoover said, “It can’t 
be helped. Stanford must be changed.” 
So mass education came in. The oldtime 
stars of the faculty, like John Branner and 
Dr. David Starr Jordan (since 1916 presi- 
dent-emeritus), were surrounded and 
succeeded by run-of-the-mill instructors. 
Classics receded before technical subjects 
to the point where, for example, courses 
in art are now open only to students 
requiring such knowledge as the utilitarian 
equipment of a teaching career. 


Another, perhaps sharper cause of cleav- 
age in Stanford life was Hoover’s attitude 
toward the fraternities. It happened that 
he was a non-fraternity man, a “barb,’”* 
in his day. It happened that a successful 
“barb” revolt in campus politics was ef- 
fected with him as one of its leaders. He 
and the fraternity element have never for- 
gotten their differences, as witness the lies 
about him circulated by fraternity men 
last spring (Time, May 14; May 21). For 
his part, he tried in 1912 to do the same 
sort of thing to Stanford’s fraternity sys- 
tem that Woodrow Wilson had tried on 
Princeton’s “snobbish,” “undemocratic” 
eating-club system a few years previous. 
Hoover sought to superimpose a full-grown 
university union on Stanford. Theory told 
him that this was what was wanted to 
make the place socially efficient. But the 
huge, costly building he insisted upon 
donating never came into popular use. 

It should only be added that, however 
loudly the Stanford minority may grumble 
at him, the Stanford majority is corre- 
spondingly enthusiastic and admiring. 





*Short for “barbarian.” 
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DEMOCRATS 
The Brown Derby 


Smith v. White. In Kansas, Editor 
William Allen White of the Emporia 
Gazette exercised his pen and his tongue 
to tell Kansans exactly how many times 
Nominee Smith had voted in the interests 
of the saloon, the gambling den, the 
bawdy house. Nominee Smith quickly 
recognized Editor White’s source of in- 
formation to be one Rev. O. R. Miller, a 
pamphleteer whom the Nominee de- 
nounced as “a parasite living on the people 
of the State of New York... an 18- 
carat professional faker.” 


Nominee Smith answered Editor White’s 
remarks item by item and then announced 
that he would answer no more erroneous 
attacks upon his legislative record. Editor 
White stood corrected but added: “The 
undertakers are looking wistfully right 
now at three members of the United 
States Supreme Court, and with Al Smith 
as President we should have in that Court 

. . three distinguished, learned, respect- 
able lawyers . .. [who would] declare 
the Eighteenth Amendment unconstitu- 
tional before a cat .. . could wink her 


eye. .. . Smith’s leadership comes from 
the amalgamated Tammanies of our great 
cities. . . . Shall Smith Tammanize Amer- 


ica, or shall we Americanize Smith’s Tam- 
manies?” 


Smith to Farmers. The Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation asked to know what 
Nominee Smith’s procedure on the agri- 
cultura! problem would be if he were 
elected. That was an easy one: It did not 
require the Nominee to reply with a full- 
bodied solution of the farm problem. He 
replied that if elected he would at once 
call farm experts and formulate a concrete 
plan for presentation in his first message- 
to-Congress. 


“I Don’t Know.” <A. Cuban news- ' 


gatherer asked Nominee Smith what his 
stand was on the Platt Amendment.* 
The Nominee replied: “I don’t even 
know what the Platt Amendment is... . 
In the course of the campaign all those 
matters ‘vill be taken care of.” 


Second Stroke? Having obtained 
General Motors’ Raskob for his national 
manager, Nominee Smith was reported to 
be seeking General Electric’s Young— 
Owen D. Young, board chairman of the 
General Electric Company—for his local 
lieutenant as Democratic candidate for 
Governor of New York. That would 
be a second stroke in the effort to show 
the country that there are big business 
brains beneath the Brown Derby. 


“Tough Meat.” Nominee Smith often 
plays golf with Alfred Emanuel Smith Jr. 
Last week he was asked if his son was 
easy to beat. “Not by a long shot,” 
answered the Nominee. ‘That baby is 
tough meat!” 

*An amendment to the Army Appropriation 
Bill of 1901 providing for Cuba to be given 
autonomy, but with a clause in the Cuban Con- 
stitution recognizing that Cuba is under U. S. 
protection, that under certain circumstances 
(e. g., the native uprising of 1906) the U. S. 
may intervene in Cuba’s domestic affairs. 


Raskob et Al. 


After greeting Nominee Robinson in 
Albany, and with him patting “the donk” 
(baby, Houston, new-born jackass foal) 
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DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
“T am not a politician.” 


Nominee Smith went to Manhattan to see 
after the new political machinery of the 
Democracy. He knew what he wanted. 
The session at the Hotel Biltmore was 
long and late (3 a. m.). Present were 
Nominee Robinson, Nominator Franklin 
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BANKER LEHMAN 


. an outcropping. 


Delano Roosevelt, Tammanyites George 
W. Olvany, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, 
James A. Foley and Joseph Tumulty; 
also Senators Hawes of Missouri and Har- 
rison of Mississippi. Nominee Smith was 
there, too. When they went to bed they 
all knew what they wanted. 

Funds. In view of what was coming, 


the first announcement at next morning’s 
meeting of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee was not particularly significant. 
Jesse Holman Jones, retiring Director of 
Finance and “angel” of the Democracy 
the past four years, reported that the 
$84,000 Houston convention was all paid 
for and that a balance of some $200,000 
remained for campaign expenses. 


Elections. The committee then listened 
to Josiah Marvel, a swarthy, elderly coun- 
try gentleman from Delaware. Mr. Mar- 
vel said that Delaware offered to the De- 
mocracy a manager who could think the 
way average Americans think from trolley 
conductors to potent capitalists. He nomi- 
nated John Jacob Raskob of Delaware for 
chairman of the committee. Mr. Raskob 
was unanimously elected. The committee 
elected other officers as follows: 

Vice Chairmen—Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, a shrewd local boss (not with- 
out aspersions on his political reputation) ; 
Governor Harry Flood Byrd of Virginia, 
industrious, patrician; Nellie Tayloe Ross 
of Wyoming, onetime (1925-27) Gover- 
nor; onetime (1907-21) U. S. Representa- 
tive Scott Ferris of Oklahoma, farmers’ 
friend; Florence Gardiner Farley of Kan- 
sas, famed suffragette. 

Treasurer—onetime (1913-17) Ambas- 
sador-to-Germany James Watson Gerard 
of Manhattan, brilliant opportunist (re- 
elected). 

Secretary—Charles A. Greathouse of 
Indiana (re-elected). 

Chairman of Finance—Herbert H. Leh- 
man of Manhattan, Jewish banker, long 
time friend of Nominee Smith. This ap- 
pointment was an outcropping’ of one of 
the richest veins in the Brown Derby’s 
field of political resources. Potent Jews 
seem to be preponderantly Democratic this 
year. Many of them were Woodrow Wil- 
son’s friends. They include Bernard Man- 
nes Baruch, Jesse Isidore Straus,* Louis 
Marshal, Julius Rosenwald, Otto Hermann 
Kahn, Philadelphia’s Gimbels. 

Advisory Chairman—Peter __Gollet 
Gerry, the wealthy well-born Harvard-bred 
hound-riding U. S. Senator from Rhode 
Island who upset traditional Republican 
calculations in his state as a young man 
(1916—he is now 48) and has since con- 
tinued popular with his state’s large labor 
vote. 


The Raskob appointment merits histor- 
ical recitation. 

After the first quarter of the century the 
Democratic party was awakened by its 
metropolitan members to the realization 
that politics had become Big Business and 
Big Business politics in the U. S. Long 


before Gov. Smith’s nomination it was 


known that he would refashion the popular 
concept of his party, perhaps by a pre- 
election indication of outstanding business- 
men whom he would ask to help him con- 
duct the government if he were elected 
(T1meE, March 12). 

The largest U. S. industry at the time 
was the automotive. The largest automo- 


*President of R. H. Macy & Co. His younger 
brother, Herbert N. Straus, Macy’s secretary and 
treasurer, was last week appointed New York 
state treasurer of Hooverism (see page 6). 
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tive company was the General Motors 
Corporation. It chanced that a high offi- 
cial of General Motors—the chairman of 
the Finance Committee—was also potent 
in the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.—was 
a friend of Governor Smith’s. He was 
not a friend of long standing. It was a 
comparatively short time ago that Gov- 
ernor Smith first became conscious of 
John Jacob Raskob through a correspond- 
ence they had on Prohibition. From an- 
other General Motors man, Governor 
Smith discovered that his letter-writing 
friend was of Irish and Alsatian blood, a 
Roman Catholic and perhaps the most 
potent of all General Motors potentates. 

Their friendship, though sudden, was 
natural. Raskob is an up-from-the-bottom 
man like Smith. In 1898 he was a $5-per- 
week stenographer in Lockport, N. Y. In 
1900 he had pushed on to be the $1,000- 
per-annum secretary of Pierre du Pont, 
who was then running a traction company 
in Lorain, Ohio. In 1902 Mr. du Pont took 
Secretary Raskob to Wilmington, Del., to 
help as assistant treasurer with the pros- 
pering du Pont explosives enterprise. In 
1913 Mr. Raskob began buying General 
Motors stock and pestering his employer 
to do likewise. Chance brought them 
control of the company. Mr. Raskob has 
charted its prodigious finances since 1918, 
besides supplying much brainwork for the 
vast du Pont concern proper. Over his 
desk in Manhattan hangs the original Ras- 
kob prophecy that General Motors was to 
be colossal. “Optimism; with its advan- 
tages,” is the title. In 1923 Mr. Raskob 
inspired the famed General Motors stock- 
pool among General Motors executives, in 
which 80 men are said to have become mil- 
lionaires, some of them starting with only 
$25,000. 

In 1906 Mr. Raskob married Helena 
Springer Green of an old Delaware fam- 
ily. She has borne him twelve children 
(the second of whom, a son, was killed 
last fortnight in an auto crash). His in- 
stincts as a family man have undoubtedly 
had more to do with his and Governor 
Smith’s friendship than their common 
faith, Roman Catholicism. The latter, 
however, is a colorful fact of Mr. Raskob’s 
life. Once he received a cable from the 
Papal Secretary of State at Rome asking 
him to contribute to a large church project. 
He subscribed the whole amount. He gave 
$500,000 to the Wilmington Diocese and 
promised as much more when $500,000 
should be raised by other subscriptions. 

It is to his feelings as a father that Mr. 
Raskob ascribes his antipathy for Pro- 
hibition. Last spring he became a director 
of the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment (Troe, May 7). 

Last month he harped on the evils to 
youth of bootleg drinking (Time, June 
11). Last week he continued in the same 
vein, declaring that Prohibition was a na- 
tional issue, saying that Nominee Hoover’s 
talk about the “nobility” of the law* was 


*Like many another publicist, Mr. Raskob did 
not recall Nominee Hoover’s phrase exactly. 
Mr. Hoover expressed what the New York 
Herald-Tribune (Republican) has called a “lab- 
oratory attitude.” He said that Prohibition is 
“a great ... experiment, noble in motive... .” 


“all wet.” He promised to help “relieve the 
country of the damnable affliction.” 

Mr. Raskob is a short, well-built man 
of gentle, clean-cut countenance. His fa- 
vorite sport is sailing. His business re- 
sponsibilities do not seem to burden him. 
In accepting his post he said: “I am not 
a politician and have never been affiliated 
with any party. ... This undoubtedly 
has been the position of many citizens in 
all walks of life... . There come times 
in the life of a nation when men not in 
politics feel called upon to take an active 
instead of a passive interest in govern- 
ment. My belief that such a time is at 
hand accounts for my willingness to 
aDGSRt. .. » 

“In our business life today we succeed 
. . . by having better goods to sell than 
our competitors. There is every reason 
why the Democratic party should follow 
this constructive business policy in this 
campaign. .. .” 


Votes 

Last week the following declared for 
Nominee Smith: 

Lawyer Clarence Darrow. 
Prohibition. 

Storekeeper Edward A. Filene of Bos- 
ton. Reason—Prosperity would be equally 
distributed. 

Textile Manufacturer Herman Blum of 
Philadelphia. Reason—the Tariff. 

The Mt. Carmel, Pa., News, for 49 years 
Republican. No reason given, simply the 
line: “This is an Al Smith newspaper.” 


Reason— 


Manufacturer Irenée du Pont of Dela- 
ware said last week: “I have always voted 
the straight Republican ticket, and I am 
still hoping that something may yet hap- 
pen between now and the Presidential 
election which will allow me to vote that 
ticket again, conscientiously, this year. 
But then, I always have been of an opti- 
mistic disposition.” Mr. du Pont’s worries 
—Prohibition, corruption, law-breaking. 

—_—_—_—_ oo 
Walker’s Warning 

It is common knowledge in Washington 
that many a tich Jew, especially in the 
cinema industry, yearns for political con- 
nections and preferment. To Mayor 
Walker of New York City it was “sur- 
prising,” however, when he learned that 
Joseph M. Schenck, husband of Cinem- 
actress Norma Talmadge and president of 
United Artists Corp. was a delegate to 
the Republican National Convention, a 
Hooverite (Time, June 11). Vice Presi- 
dent Louis B. Mayer of Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Corp. was there too. 

Mayor Walker, touring the West in the 
interests of the Brown Derby, visited 
Hollywood last week. Abruptly, unex- 
pectedly, he took the Messrs. Schenck and 
Mayer, though not by name, as the text 
for a sermon to the cinema industry. He 
warned it to be non-partisan. He reminded 
it that public officials such as himself had 
power over Sunday theatre laws, for ex- 
ample. He said he hoped that cinemen 
“are not so enslaved that they can be 
handed over” by two or three leaders in 
the industry. He warned that should the 


industry “dabble in politics’ and choose 
the losing side it would be “crushed.” 

The cinema industry was astonished. 
Producers marveled that so spry a product 
of the peepul as James John Walker should 
have failed to appreciate how dangerous 
it would be for cinemakers to provoke the 
prejudices of their gum-chewing public, by 
showing political bias on the screen. They 
marveled that so shrewd a person as 
Mayor Walker should have underesti- 
mated the shrewdness of the cinemen. The 
Messrs. Schenck and Mayer called Mayor 
Walker’s warnings “extremely amusing.” 
Cinema Tsar Will H. Hays ignored the 
incident. 


PROHIBITION 


Bung In 


The bung to Ontario’s liquor supply is 
a clause providing that liquor may not be 
warehoused by the makers, that it must be 
kept in transit. Commercial enterprise has 
kept this bung out. Scores of warehouses 
line the Ontario shoreline and load up 
U. S. rum-runners. Diplomatic pressure, 
probably, was what drove the bung in last 
week, when the Ontario Liquor Control 
Board seized $5,000,000 of beer and whis- 
kies in two warehouses at Windsor. Thirty 
other storage plants with $50,000,000 
worth of goods were threatened. 

The charge was that the liquor, instead 
of proceeding normally through bootleg 
channels into the U. S., was being sneaked 
back into Canada to compete illegally with 
Government-operated stores. 

One of the warehouses seized belonged 
to Carling Brewing and Export Co., famed 
for its pure, potent ale, which can be and 
is bought between Chicago and Buffalo for 
75¢ the bottle, and up. 


~ 
o——— 


“The Gut” 


Between Capitol Hill and the Hudson 
River, stretching five or six blocks south 
of busy, important State Street, is that 
district of Albany known as “The Gut.” 
The underworld of many a city knows 
“The Gut” and draws gangsters from it, 
contributes gangsters to it. Women with- 
out escorts do not walk through “The 
Gut,” by day or by night. The district is 
“segregated,” and over it rules a Demo- 
cratic ward politician, unofficial boss of 
Albany County, close friend of Lieut. Gov. 
Edwin Corning, by name Daniel P. O’Con- 
nell. 

Great was the regret of short, round- 
faced Boss O’Connell when the spatter of 
bullets broke the peace of his demesne on 
an early morning of last week. Into the 
heart of “The Gut” had marched Prohibi- 
tion Agents Irving Washburn and Wilfred 
Grisson, bent on arrest. Suddenly, a group 
swarmed from an open doorway. Guns 
were drawn, fired. Agent Grisson escaped 
uninjured. But Agent Washburn fell to 
the pavement, mortally wounded. 

Echoes of the shots were heard many 
miles from Albany. This had been no or- 
dinary Prohibition raid. A very definite 
understanding had existed between the 
Federal agents and Boss O’Connell. If not 
molested, “The Gut” had promised _.to re- 
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strain itself from too-overt alcohol smug- 
glings and rowdy boozings. Following the 
political tirades of Theodore Roosevelt 
the younger that a slimy trail of vice and 
corruption had crawled “‘to the very steps 
of the State Capitol,” Boss O’Connell and 
his friends had been “making character” 
for the sake of Governor Smith. 

Last. week’s visit by Agents Washburn 
and Grisson seemed to indicate pressure 
from high Federal powers. “The Gut’s” 
murderous loss of self-control boded ill for 
the Brown Derby. 





a 
“Worse Than Warfare” 

U. S. Coast Guard Cutter C-209, patrol- 
ling the U. S. shore of Lake Erie for rum- 
runners last week, sighted a trim yacht. 
Blam! went the C-209’s one-pounder. 
Blam! Blam! 

Five spouts near the yacht’s bow and 
stern showed how close the shells had 
flown. Good work. The yacht was heav- 
ing to. Acting Commander S. P. Johnson 
bade his men cease firing. The C-209 bore 
fleetly down on her suspect. 

But something akin to dismay must 
have filled Commander Johnson’s official 
bosom when he discerned that the yacht 
was flying the ensign of the Buffalo Yacht 
Club; that it had ladies aboard; that its 
male passengers, vociferously innocent, 
were irate. Dismay must have become 
consternation for Commander Johnson 
when the yacht’s owner told the U. S. 
press how the C-209 had given no warn- 
ing, offered no apology. Worst of all, the 
outraged owner was Frank G. Raichle of 
Buffalo, law partner of Col. William J. 
(“Wild Bill”) Donovan, who is Assistant 
to the U. S. Attorney General. 

Bad enough to have stirred up the citi- 
zens of western New York with another 
“mistaken” Coast Guard shooting, after 
the recent blinding of Jacob D. Hanson of 
Niagara Falls (Time, May 21). Worse to 
have shot so close to officialdom. Yachts- 
man Raichle, who may well have been 
returning from a legal visit to Wet Can- 
ada, foreboded a hard time for the C-209 
in his ejaculation: “It’s worse than war- 
fare!” 
Pennsylvania’s Sheriys 


“When we got there we could hear them 
cursing. I broke into the place and found 
them reeling about like a lot of drunken 
hogs. It was the worst mess I ever saw. 
Bottles were being hurled about, men were 
fighting and two of them attacked me. We 
arrested the bellhop as he was serving 
liquor. [They] destroyed a whole bath- 
tub of bottled liquor which was packed 
on ice. 

“They were all in a bad way. I told 
them who I was, and they asked me to 
free the bellhop, but I refused. There were 
at least 40 men in the rcom, and all of 
them were drunk. 

“While I was there five additional cases 
of ale were carried in and I told the whole 
gang what I thought of them, that I was 
surprised and ashamed... .” 

This, uttered last week, was not a college 
proctor’s description of a rowdy alumni re- 
union, nor a gang foreman’s account of a 








herd of roustabouts let loose in a gin mill. 
It was a description, by an officer of the 
law in Pennsylvania, of an orgy last week 
conducted by other Pennsylvania officers 
of the law in defiance of a law which, they 
afterward observed, few persons of their 
acquaintance believe in anyway. 

It was the description given by District 
Attorney Stuart Culbertson of Meadville, 
Pa., of the pitch at which he found the 
convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Sheriffs’ Association, in a hotel at Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa. 

Miffed at what they called Attorney 
Culbertson’s “dirty political trick,” the 
Sheriffs moved their convention across 
Lake Erie to Port Dover, in southeastern 
Ontario. There the orgy continued. 

Thomas Garfield Sterrett, hardboiled re- 
tired Major of the U. S. Marines, onetime 
orderly for President Roosevelt, alleged in- 
ventor of “the Leathernecks” as a nick- 
name for the Marines, alleged onetime 
manager of “the two biggest advertising 
agencies in New York,” sheriff of Erie 
County, Pa., and President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sheriffs’ Association, said: “To 
hell with the District Attorney of Craw- 
ford County and Prohibition too!” 


POLITICAL NOTE 
Minorities 

Two U. S. minorities convened in Chi- 
cago last week and accomplished just 
about as little as several hundred adult 
citizens could possibly have accomplished 
had they set out purposely to be futile for 
several days. 

There was the Prohibition Party. It 
met in the Hotel La Salle, an undistin- 
guished-looking handful of men and women 
from 22 states. And there was the Farmer- 
Labor Party, a more healthy-looking but 
smaller congregation, representing ten 
States and the District of Columbia. 
The upshots of the two meetings were as 
follows: 

1) An organization called the Jefferson- 
Lincoln League tried to unite the Prohi- 
bitionists and Farmer-Laborites as one 
party. The absurdity of this was soon ap- 
parent. Laborites are Wet.. 

2) The Prohibitionists nominated a man 
named William F. Varney, of Rockville 
Center, N. Y., for President of the U. S., 
but reserved the right to shift to Herbert 
C. Hoover instead of Mr. Varney should 
Mr. Hoover care to state specifically that 
.5% is as strong as he thinks liquor should 
ever be permitted to be in the U. S. A 
man named James A. Edgerton, of Alex- 
andria, Va., was nominated for Vice Presi- 
dent. 

3) The Farmer-Laborites nominated 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska for 
President of the U. S., despite his previous 
statement that he would lead no Third 
Party movement.* Mr.. Norris reiterated 
that he thought a third party would be 
futile and refused the nomination. For 
Vice President, they nominated a man 
named Will J. Verne of Moultrie, Ga. 





*By actual count there are seven parties with 
candidates for the Presidency thus far this year: 
Republican, Democratic, Socialist, Communist, 
Farmer-Labor, Prohibition, Interracial Inde- 
pendent, 


CORRUPTION 
The Sold South 


When Postmaster Peterson of Douglas, 
Ga., committed suicide this spring (Time, 
April 16), people said it was because he 
had gone broke paying the politicians for 
his job. It aroused a Senate investigation 
of how Federal patronage is dispensed in 
the South, an investigation which got afoot 
last week under the leadership of Iowa’s 
Brookhart. Georgia’s George was on the 
committee, too, and Ohio’s newly-seated 
Locher. 

The Peterson scandal—he was supposed 
to have paid his political overlord some 
$2,000—soon evaporated. Not to malign 
a dead man, it seemed sufficient to say that 
Postmaster Peterson’s bankruptcy was his 
own fault and not political. But there were 
other cases. 

Postmistress Esther McCollum of Con- 
yers, Ga., told that she had always under- 
stood she must pay 5% of her salary, or 
some $100 per annum, into the campaign 
chest of the Republicans responsible for 
her appointment. 

Postmistress Hattie Giddings of Doles, 
Ga., said that before and after Benjamin 
Jefferson Davis, Negro Republican, got 
her her post, she was requested to give 
money. 

Georgia’s Republican politicians rebut- 
ted these tales, and many another like 
them, with instances where candidates for 
office had offered to buy their way in. 
One G. F. Flanders, G. O. Patronage man 
of Georgia’s Twelfth District, declared he 
could sell every postmastership, if he 
wanted to, which he didn’t. “I am not a 
grafter,” he said. 


The investigation was all anti-Repub- 
lican in tone, what with Federal patronage 
having been Republican for eight years 
and the Senate investigators being mostly 
Democratic. So Postmaster General New 
asked to be heard. The Senators returned 
from digging up fresh dirt in Georgia, to 
hear some old dirt in Washington. Post- 
master General New read letters and affi- 
davits showing how postmasterships had 
been sold and levied upon in the Wilson 
days of 1917-20. The system, he implied, 
dated back to Civil War times and was 
common to both parties. Democrats de- 
murred that the campaign contribution 
law had been changed since Wilson days 
and that the Georgia Republican State 
Central Committee had refined the illegal 
sale of patronage to the point of card- 
indexing its customers. Mr. New was re- 
quested to produce more information. The 
investigation continued. 

Meantime, forestalling Senate action, 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant 
U. S. Attorney General, spurred a Grand 
Jury investigation of Mississippi’s post- 
masters, 75 of whom were simmoned last 
week to Biloxi to be scrutinized. As every- 
one knows, Mississippi’s Negro Republic- 
ans, headed by National Committeeman 
Perry W. Howard, control their fair share 
of the South’s 25,000 Federal jobs, which 
aggregate $35,000,000 per annum in sal- 
aries. Indictments began, arrests followed 
for “purchase and sale of public offices.” 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Reserves 

To thousands of U. S. males, “vacation 
time” in summer means going to military 
training camps for instruction on the art 
of national defense. 


Ambassador (Col.) Noble Brandon 








©U.& U. 
Bric.-Gen. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, N. G. 
. on the New Jersey front. 


Judah, home from Cuba’s heat, called last 
fortnight on Maj. Gen. Charles Pelot (“Per 
Schedule”) Summerall, Chief of Staff, and 
arranged to join his old regiment, the 
332nd Field Artillery,* in camp at Sparta, 
Wis. 

Brig.-Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt and Col. 
Palmer E. Pierce last week led forth New 
York’s famed 77th Division for reservist 
maneuvers along a “battle front” in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Plattsburgh Barracks, N. Y., have been 
teeming for several weeks with students at 
the Citizens Military Training Camps of 
the Second Corps Area. 

The National Defense Act of 1920-24 
laid out nine corps areas in the U. S. and 
a tenth called the Hawaiian Department. 
Summer training is conducted at Reserve 
Officers Training Camps, Citizens Military 
Training Camps, encampments of the Or- 
ganized Reserves, and National Guard 
camps. A total attendance of 221,589 
trainees was expected this summer in all 
corps areas, composed as follows: 


Se i = Ree ae gre ee 8,264 
a it Ahk sswd bbc dees eeenend 35,000 
Organized Reserves (officers).......13,688 
National Guard (officers)........+. 12,017 
National Guard (men)........... 152,020 


Participation by reserve officers in sum- 
mer training is expected but not compul- 


*Formerly the 149th, a unit of the famed-in- 
War 42nd (“Rainbow”) Division, of which 
General Summerall commanded the artillery 
brigade. Last week the “Rainbow” held a re- 
union at Columbus, Ohio, with addresses by one- 
time Secretary of War Newton Diehl Baker and 
Maj. Gen. Summerall. Lieut. Col. William P. 
Screws, 12th Infantry, of Baltimore, was elected 
president. 


sory. Sickness or business may interfere 
without causing demotion. Promotion de- 
pends upon the efforts of the reservist him- 
self. 

While in camp, reserve officers are on 
active duty. They draw Government pay. 
They may be ordered on active duty by 
the President at any time for any period, 
but need not remain for more than 15 days 
in any one calendar year unless Congress 
has declared a national emergency. Re- 
serve officers must buy their own uniforms 
and insignia and keep them ready for 
active duty. Uniforms may be worn by 
reservists not on active duty while in the 
U. S., on specified occasions (social func- 
tions, military ceremonies, instructing at 
schools and the like). 

Any officer of the Reserve Corps desir- 
ing to leave the U. S. for 30 days or more 
must notify the Adjutant General (Major 
General Lutz Wahl) giving particulars of 
the intended trip. 


SCOUTS 
Crusader Squelched 


Those who conduct Boy Scout affairs in 
the City of Cleveland passed a resolution 
last fortnight, saying: “Be it resolved, 
that whereas recent advertisements have 
been creeping closer and closer toward the 
inducement of girls to adopt the smoking 
of cigarettes, and whereas this purpose is 
being more and more plainly announced, 
it is felt to be the duty of this council to 
declare that the now-appearing billboard 
advertisement which portrays a young lady 
reading a letter to the effect that girls who 
seek pleasure in smoking are flocking to 
that given brand of cigarette, is an ad- 
vertisement which merits strong disap- 
proval and censure, because it is a flagrant 
luring and seductive effort to entice the 
girlhood of America to the habit of smok- 
ing. 

“We commend to each of the million 
Boy Scouts of our country that he adopt 
as his ‘daily good turn’ the creation of a 
sentiment disapproving of such unpatriotic 
efforts as the enticement of our girls and 
young men.” 

The nation’s press, as everyone knows, 
points with pride to almost all forms of 
tobacco advertising, which helps to make 
profits to buy publishers fat cigars. The 
sentiment put forth in the name of Cleve- 
land’s Boy Scouts, caused a flurry of japes, 
jibes and ridicule in the nation’s press. All 
Boy Scouts suffered when journalistic 
smartcrackers suggested ways and means 
for Cleveland’s Boy Scouts to accost 
women on the street, ask them if they 
smoke, beg them to refrain. 

Soon, however, James E. West, Chief of 
the Executive Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, wrote a letter to rebuke President 
Floyd A. Rowe of the Cleveland Boy Scout 
Council, whose idea the cigaret crusade 
apparently was. Executive West told Ex- 
ecutive Rowe that the provincial council 
had a “misunderstanding as to the real 
aims and purposes of the Boy Scout move- 
ment.” The real aim, he said, is to make 
better boys, not to preach to others on 
matters of private conduct. 


Comings & Goings 





Porko, pedigreed Duroc Jersey pig, with 
two Great Danes, two Afghan hounds, 
many a crate of pheasants and chickens, 
left on the motorship Santa Maria, in the 
charge of Dog-fancier José Leguia, son of 
famed Augusto B. Leguia, President of 
Peru. Porko will not grace the Presidential 
pigpens. Son Leguia intends him as a 
gift to a friend. Danes, hounds, will join 
60 dogs at his Peruvian farm, 150 miles 
from Lima. 


One billion dollars was represented by 
four men, who sailed lightheartedly on the 
Majestic, intent on grouse-shooting, yacht- 
ing, sightseeing in the British Isles, Nor- 
mandy. The four: John Pierpont Morgan; 
Morgan Partner Charles Steele; Andrew 
William Mellon; William Larimer Mellon. 


Vicomte Alain de Leche, France’s young 
patrician poet, gave way to generalities 
about women before boarding the Ma- 
jestic. German women... “wear too 
much glasses, are either Hausfraus or ad- 
venturesses.” French women... “are 
too calculating.” British women... 
“Jove sports too well, are developed only 
physically.” American women... “are 
intoxicating, but oh! so intoxicated, I am 
shocked. I am disgusted. I shall never 
marry an American.” But M. le Vicomte 
could be generous: “I liked Indians, cow- 
boys, Charlie Chaplin. . . .” 


Men and women, sprinters, jumpers, 
pole vaulters, hurdlers, shot putters, ham- 
mer throwers, wrestlers, oarsmen, swim- 
mers, divers, gymnasts, fencers, yachts- 
men, horsemen, cyclists, boxers, officials, 
etc., etc., boarded the Roosevelt, planned 
to live aboard the liner until its return 
August 19. With the U. S. Olympic team 
went three athletes, not team members, 
crossing as stowaways. Famed Sprinter 
Frank Hussey hid in a bathtub, was re- 
moved to the brig, ransomed by friends on 
board. 


Jack Vannard, head boy of the Picca- 
dilly Hotel, London, held a pudding in his 
arms as he sighted Manhattan’s skyline 
from the deck of the Berengaria. It was 
consigned to Manhattan’s new Hotel Picca- 
dilly, which opened its doors last week. As 
credentials, Bellhop Vannard — brought 
jealously guarded recipes of Piccadilly the 
Elder to Piccadilly the Younger. None of 
these, however, impressed immigration 
authorities, who rudely consigned bellhop, 
pudding, recipes, to Ellis Island, until Bell- 
hop Vannard might submit proof he would 
not become a public charge. 


Showman Ringling, Educator Flexner, 
Novelist Croy, Banker Warburg, Gasman 
Insull, the crew of the Rofa, arrived, vari- 
ously by the Berengaria, Paris, Santa 
Louisa, Deutschland, Tuscarora, Majestic, 
while Poloist Milburn, Actress Larrimore, 
Democrat Silzer, Balloonists Eimermacher, 
Zech, Golfarchitect Emmett, Producer 
Shubert, Shopkeepers Gimbel, Filene, 
Singer Hempel, sailed, variously, by the 
Majestic, Deutschland, Bermuda. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Women v. Dictator & Earl 
Readers of the August Cosmopolitan 
learned what the world’s two most potent 
anti-feminists still think of women. 
The two are, of course: First, Signor 





Courtesy Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Lorp BIRKENHEAD 


“Any skilled dramatist could simplify 
the problem.” 


Benito Mussolini, 45, who lives most of 
the year away from his wife, Donna 
Rachele, yet dotes on their only daughter, 
Edda; and the Second, the Earl of Birken- 
head, Viscount Furneaux, 56, Secretary of 
State for India, a devoted British husband, 
and a hero to his two smart daughters— 
Lady Eleanor Smith and Lady Pamela 
Margaret Elizabeth Smith. 

Opposite as sunny Rome and slate-hued 
London are the anti-feminist theories of 
Dictator and Earl. The Roman by sheer 
ardor would explode the very notion that 
a “new” or “modern” woman can exist. 
The Londoner, icily accepting modern 
woman’s existence, defines her function as 
competition with man, and brands her as 
a failure at her chosen game. 

Said Mussolini: “Love is the prime 


pastime of mankind. . . . Modern woman 
cannot get away from love. . . . She is 
no new woman... . 

“Crushed and yet conquering . . . she 
is just what man wills her to be. . . . Man 


is in full possession of woman’s liberties, 
and measures them out to her... . 

“Tf fate has been kind to her she is 
bound, body and soul, to some dominant 


male. . . . She was in industry before the 
male . . . worked and worked to the limit 
of her endurance. . . . She is in industry 


today, but it really is only the modern 
form of her ancient activity.” 

Said Birkenhead: “In England during 
the War, when millions of men were drawn 
away from industry for military purposes 
vast numbers of women were called in to 
take their places... . 

“It is very remarkable how that great 


invasion of women into the workaday 
world has receded. Industry is not sta- 
tionary; had women shown themselves to 
possess the necessary skill and the incli- 
nation to retain their place in it they could 
not have been replaced so easily... . 
Even a feminist must be aware that the 
reason, and the sole reason, why women 
have retained any hold on such posts is 
economic. They are permitted to do a 
man’s work because they do it more 
cheaply. The reason they are able to sell 
their labor at a lower price is because 
women in general receive a measure of 
protection and assistance from modern 
society which is not accorded in like 
measure to men. 

“Every woman in industry who by un- 
derselling her labor. deprives a man of his 
post is making more difficult the setting 
up of a home by that man. This prevents 
some other woman from becoming mistress 
of his home and exercising the rights and 
privileges inseparable from that position. 

“Any skilled dramatist could simplify 
the problem, after the custom of his craft, 
by presenting to us a study of a man and 
woman about to marry and applying, each 
without the other’s knowledge, for the 
same post. If he secures it, the play_ends 
happily. If she secures it, the social loss 
is clear. This is what actually is taking 
place on a large scale—all over the world. 

“When I recall the claims made by femi- 
nists a few years ago of the vast access 
of strength and wisdom to the councils of 
nations which would follow the extension 
of the franchise to include women, I can- 
not but feel that there is reason for a cer- 
tain disillusionment. . . . Women have 
not merely failed to demonstrate superior 
political aptitude to that of men, but at 
no time have they shown even the promise 
of ripe statesmanship. . . . The incursion 
of women into industry and politics has 
failed, is failing, and must of necessity 
fail.” 

Fascist Mussolini seemingly did not con- 
ceive that his ardent words could give 
offense; but Anti-Fascist Birkenhead, 
conscious that his icy logic must have 
offended, threw a concluding sop to 
women: “Though a woman may not take 
a revealed part in the conduct of affairs, 
we need not fall into the error of suppos- 
ing that she has no influence in deciding 
them. . . . I can make my meaning more 
easily understood by repeating a remark 
made by the Duchess of Burgundy to 
Madame de Maintenon. ‘Do you know,’ 
she said, ‘why the queens of England have 
ruled so much better than the kings? It is 
because men govern under women’s guid- 
ance, whereas women rule by the advice 
of men.’” 


These polished words of Lord Birken- 
head—typical of his youth as a smart 
lawyer named F. E. Smith—were flatly 
contradicted by Dictator Mussolini thus: 
“The oft-repeated platitude that some- 
where in every strong man there is the 
influence of a woman, is a woven fancy. 
That there is a feminine ‘power behind 
the throne’ is a flimsy tissue of the imagi- 
nation. No woman ever has been the domi- 
nant influence in a strong man’s life!” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


“Goose?” “Boar?” 


An elderly and sweetly commanding 
lady appeared, last week in the Zoological 
Gardens at Bristol, where a Conservative 
party picnic was being held. When re- 





© Keystone 
Mrs. STANLEY BALDWIN 
She wondered where she belonged. 


porters crowded round, the lady pinked 
with amiability. “I was wondering as I 
entered the Zoo,” she said, “in what cate- 
gory I really belong. I am too old to play 
with the monkeys or quack with the ducks. 
I do not want to be enrolled among the 
geese, and still less among the boars. I 
wonder where I belong.” 

“Mrs. Baidwin,” said a _punctilious 
newsgatherer, “would you favor us with an 
opinion on some political subject.” 

Soon obliging Mrs. Stanley Baldwin, be- 
loved and industriously charitable wife of 
the Prime Minister, produced a broadly 
political and deeply feminine opinion: “A 
woman Labor leader at Bournemouth de- 
clared, the other day, that the Socialist 
party is out for power. I fancy that we 
Conservative women want something which 
is higher than power. We want peace and 
goodwill, and we shall never get it from a 
party that preaches power and warfare.” 

Socialists failed to comprehend Mrs. 
Baldwin. They know, as everyone knows, 
that the Conservative party is historically 
belligerent and imperialist, while the 
Socialist or Labor party is pacifist. 


os 
Rabbit’s Rights 


Peers of the Realm were mightily 
stirred, last week, when the House of Com- 
mons sent to the House of Lords a bill 
providing that county councils “shall be 
empowered to enter and reduce rabbits 
upon land adjoining cultivation,” if the 
cultivator shall have complained of dam- 
age from the rabbits. 

Clearly this measure would subvert a 
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very foundation stone of aristocracy. If 
the rabbits of a duke are to be “reduced” 
upon mere complaint by an adjacent 
farmer, the sanctity of dukedoms totters 
in the balance. 

Therefore when “that bloody rabbit 
bill!” came up, last week, landed and 
rusticating Peers bustled up to London, to 
defend the right of rabbits to be reduced 
only by authentic sportsmen. 

A long and bitter debate ensued. The 
Marquess of Salisbury, speaking for His 
Majesty’s Government, earnestly besought 
Their Lordships not to oppose a bill which 
Conservative farmers had been promised 
by Conservative Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, himself a landed country squire 
and rabbit owner. 

When a division was finally taken the 
“Rabbit bill” was found to have been de- 
feated by two votes. It will, of course. 
become law over the heads of Their Lord- 
ships if passed three times by the House of 
Commons. Stupefied clerks of the House 
of Lords said, last week, that this was the 
first bill introduced by a Conservative 
Government to be defeated by Their Lord- 
ships in 80 years. 


ee 


Longbottom’s Seat 
The Parliamentary seat vacated when 


Liberal Rt. Hon. John Henry Whitley re- 
tired as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons (TrME, July 2) was sensationally 
and significantly captured, last week, by 
Alderman Longbottom of Halifax, Eng- 
land, a Laborite. 

Beloved Speaker Whitley had been re- 
turned to Parliament from Halifax for 28 
consecutive years, in 1918 received 22,136 
votes to his Laborite opponent’s 4,036 
and was elected unopposed in 1924. But 
obscure Alderman Longbottom polled 
17,536 victorious Labor votes. 


FRANCE 


Senators Terrorized 
Englishwomen, robust and resolute, ob- 
tained the vote after smashing shop-win- 
dows, slapping policemen, hunger striking. 
French suffragettes, no less resolute, but 
not so robust, perfected last week a 
feminine program designed to terrorize 
those Senators of France who obstinately 
continue to block French women’s suffrage. 
Specifically marked for the application 
of La Terreur Feminine, last week, were 
MM. Les Senateurs Delahaye, Dominique 
Cuminal, Bienvenu-Martin, Massabuau 
and Schrameck, “qui sont,” read the 
feminist proclamation, “absolument op- 
posés au principe du vote féminin.” 
Each of these Senators was threatened 
with 24-hour-a-day espionage by two 
French suffragettes, the avowed purpose 
being to “detect and expose to the public 
the vices, weaknesses and ineptitudes of 
all Senators opposed to women’s suffrage.” 
Mme. Maria Vérone, Présidente de la 
Ligue Francaise pour le Droit des Femmes, 
intimated that spying on and gossiping 
about the morals of Senators would be 
stopped, in each individual case, as soon as 
the terrorized victim turns feminist. 


ITALY 


Roughshod Rotation 


A so-called Doctrine of Ministerial Ro- 
tations was invented, at Rome last week, 
to explain the resignation of Finance 
Minister Count Giuseppe Volpi (TIME, 
July 16) and to forestall the panic which 
threatened to ensue. 

Rumors of Italian panic were whooped 
up on the hostile Paris Bourse until even 
in Manhattan, where so many financiers 
are notoriously pro-Fascist, quotations on 
the most impeccably secured Italian bonds 
moved down as much as 1} points. As 
uncertainty grew to fear the Italian lira, 
which Count Volpi placed on a gold basis 
cf 5.26¢ last December, sank abruptly to 
5.234, a low record for 1928. 

Though such a movement would have 
seemed trifling before the lira was stabil- 
ized on a gold basis, it loomed ominously, 
last week, almost seven months after com- 
plete stabilization was supposed to have 
been achieved. With Volpi, the master 
stabilizer out of office, a serious slump 
might set in. 

From Paris came a second wave of panic 
rumors—again with repercussions in Man- 
hattan. Fascist censors were suppressing, 
it was declared, the fact that Italian bank- 
ruptcies have risen from 500 per month in 
1923 to over goo per month. Substantial 
Italian banks with capitalizations of be- 
tween one and 600 million lira were stated 
to be going bankrupt at the rate of one 
such institution every fortnight. Finally 
bills to a total value of three and a half 
million lira were declared to have been dis- 
honored during the past twelvemonth in 
the three provinces of Rome, Milan and 
Turin. 

Though such rumors were obviously in- 
tended to produce a maximum shock from 
a minimum content of fact, they made it 
impossible for Signor Benito Mussolini to 
continue to pass over in silence the resigna- 
tion of Finance Minister Count Volpi. 
The response of // Duce, obediently voiced 
by unanimous editorials in the State domi- 
nated press, was that Fascist Italy has per- 
fected as a substitute for the cabinet crises 
of more democratic states the Doctrine of 
Ministerial Rotations. Stripped of rhet- 
oric, the Doctrine means that, while 
France gets a new set of Ministers every 
time her Cabinet falls, the fact that Prime 
Minister Benito Mussolini’s Cabinet never 
falls denies to Italy the benefits of period- 
ically infusing new blood and brains into 
the Government. This Signor Mussolini 
now proposes to do by “rotating” the 
Ministries among able statesmen—that is, 
by kicking out of. office, from time to 
time, dignified statesmen who would ordi- 
narily expect to hold their posts until the 
Prime Minister himself resigned 

The blood and brains of // Duce are, of 
course, assumed to be ceaselessly freshened 
and renewed, for he personally holds seven 
Cabinet posts*—a majority of the total, 
13. 

Though uneasiness continued as to the 
ultimate effect of Count Volpi’s retire- 





*Prime Minister, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of the Interior, of War, of Marine, of 
Aviation, of Corporations, 


ment, panic rumors were virtually scotched 
by the ingenious “Doctrine”—which really 
amounted to assuring the public that Volpi 
had been sacked by J] Duce and had not 
resigned because he deemed the fiscal 
structure of Italy unsound. 


The new blood and brains which were 





I, Duce 
Nobles rally to his standard. 


infused into the Finance Ministry, last 
week, are those of Senator Antonio Mos- 
coni, aged three score and two, and scion 
of a noble line whose ancestors began to 
flourish two centuries before the discovery 
of America, 

The motto of the Mosconi is Ever Pros- 
pering by God’s Grace, and their ancient 
coat of arms displays two black two- 
headed eagles and two gold one-headed 
lions rampant, while from each of the six 
mouths of these four angry creatures darts 
a crimson tongue, barbed at the tip. 

Briefly, Senator Mosconi, who assumed 
the portfolio of Finance, last week, is typi- 
cal of the old, feudal aristocracy of Italy, 
whose descendants Commoner Mussolini 
constantly rallies to his own essentially 
feudal standard—a standard now ascend- 
ant over the Throne, as not a few were 
in feudal times. 

Senator Mosconi is not, like his prede- 
cessor, a self made man or a titan of pri- 
vate finance. But he has served the new 
Feudal Duce with ready obedience as Pre- 
fect of Triest; and he was recently Royal 
Commissioner to the Venetian province 
ceded to Italy by Austria-Hungary, after 
the War—a province wherein the Mosconi 
were granted lands and certain Hungarian 
titles in the 16th Century. 

Further “rotation” of the Mussolini 
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Cabinet, last week, resulted in the appoint- 
ment of another feudal scion, Professor- 
Deputy Alessandro Martelli to be Minister 
of National Economy. 

Professor Martelli’s predecessor, Signor 
Giuseppe Belluzzo was “rctated” over to 
be Minister of Public Instruction, while 
the former incumbent of that. post, Signor 
Pietro Fedele, was sacked. 

Signor Belluzzo was in Sardinia on a 
tour of inspection last week, when in- 
formed by cable, of his “rotation” and 
peremptorily ordered to return to Rome. 
Count Volpi left his office in the Ministry 
of Finance for the last time without a 
word to subordinates. 


AUSTRIA 


“Mortal. Stab” 


Stertorian grunts of wrath and the bang- 
ing of doubled fists on tiny cafe tables dis- 
turbed a balmy Vienna afternoon, last 
week, as excitable Austrians forgot their 
tall foaming glasses of amber beer and de- 
voured lurid headlines. 

MORTAL STAB TO AUSTRIA!! 
screamed virtually every newspaper in 
Vienna, except the Reichspost, circumspect 
Roman Catholic organ of tall, stern, stoop- 
shouldered, beak-nosed Monsignor Ignaz 
Seipel, Chancellor of Austria. 

The headlines topped reports of a furi- 
ous oration by Pan-German Deputy 
Deutsch: “Austrians!! Today the Italians 
have erected at Bolzano, overlooking our 
frontier, a monument and an inscription 
which reads: Here Are The Frontiers Of 
Our Fatherland . . . From Here We Have 
Driven The Barbarian* Language, Laws 
and Arts. ... 

“Austrians!! I say that this inscription 
is a mortal stab at Austrian pride! Not 


499 


we but they are barbarians! ! 


Soon the national indignation of Aus- 
trians became so great that 289 provincial 
Mayors rushed to Vienna, called in a body 
upon Chancellor Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, 
and demanded that he despatch a diplo- 
matic protest to Signor Benito Mussolini. 

Though the 289 Mayors steamed with 
wrath and sweated in the July heat, not a 
drop of perspiration stood forth upon the 
bald, pink cranium of Ignaz Seipel. Did 
they realize, he rapped sternly, that he had 
only just patched up the break in Austro- 
Italian relations which occurred when an 
Austrian mob stormed the Italian consulate 
at Innsbruck (True, June 4), resulting in 
the recall of the Italian Minister from 
Vienna. Were they conscious that not until 
last fortnight did Italian Minister Giacinto 
Auriti return to Vienna. Under the circum- 
stances, and considering the relative po- 
tencies of militant Italy and disarmed 
Austria, the 289 Mayors were informed by 
Monsignor Ignaz Seipel that he would not 
(i. e., dared not) protest against the new 
Italian monument which dubs Austrians, 
“barbarians.” 

Unanimously vexed the Mayors emerged 


*Italian correspondents maintained, last week, 
that “barbarian” was altered in the inscrip- 
tion at the last minute, and “foreign’’ sub- 
stituted. 


and jointly stated that: “Seipel has again 
surrendered to Mussolini’s insatiable am- 
bition.” Soothing was a later visitor who 
stayed and chatted blandly for two hours 
—Charles Evans Hughes. 

Curiously enough it was not belligerent 
Benito Mussolini who unveiled last week 
the wrath-kindling Bolzano monument. 
The Dictator was busy in Rome averting 
a panic and “rotating” his Cabinet (see 
Iraty). Therefore the limelight at Bolzano 
was held by a most diminutive monarch, 
King Vittorio Emanuele ITI. 

As the dedication began 20,000 as- 
sembled Italian War Veterans spontane- 
ously cheered their beloved little king— 
one of the few monarchs to visit front line 
trenches under fire during the War. With 
a brisk salute, His Majesty acknowledged 
the cheer, then sat, impassive and non- 
committal, while the inaugural oration was 
pronounced by Minister of Public Works 
O. Giuriati. Orated he, in reckless, pro- 
vocative, and typically Fascist style: 

“We bless the intuition which led us to 
intervention in the War. We bless the 
blood generously shed by the 700 bat- 
talions of fallen. We bless our scars, the 
pain of which is now eased by a great 
radiant hope. 

“Sire, obeying the command of our race, 
we Italians, we War veterans, we Fascisti, 
in front of you who impersonate the na- 
tion, in front of you who led it to the 
triumphant conclusion of the War, in front 
of this altar symbolizing our glory and our 
rights, in front of God who reads our 
hearts, we swear to arm our spirits and to 
resume the march if your Majesty should 
ever again so command us.” 

When reports of this speech, at first 
held up by the Fascist censor, finally 
reached Vienna, several markedly belliger- 
ent parades and public demonstrations 
took place, and Pan-German editors be- 
came choleric over the theme that: “Italy 
has declared intent of wer upon Austria.” 





© International 
MustTAFA KEMAL PASHA 
He caught the itch. 
(See col. 3) 


TURKEY 


Nationalist Notes 


Turkish progress under the kinetic im- 
pulsion of President Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, the Ghazi, the Victorious One, was 
so rapid, last week, as to dazzle if not per- 
turb Occidentals. 


@ The Grand National Assembly at An- 
gora (new Turkish Capital) rushed through 
a law whereby infants born in Turkey after 
Jan. 1, 1929 to foreign parents will be con- 
sidered Turkish subjects. Probably never 
before has an Asiatic state dared to enact 
a law so distasteful to Occidental Mother- 
hood. 

Little white-skinned Turks of the forth- 

coming crop will not be permitted to re- 
nounce their nationality until they come of 
age; and if they do so then will be banished 
automatically from Turkey. 
@ Two new Turkish super-submarines, re- 
cently completed by a Dutch shipyard, 
were welcomed into Turkish waters amid 
pomp. The Ghazi, the Victorious One, 
stood at a window of the Dolma-Baghtche 
Palace on the Bosphorus, and watched 
through field glasses while the Turkish flag 
was hoisted aboard the submarines. 

Greeks, who were defeated by Turks at 
the First & Second Battles of In-Eunu 
(1922) were vexed at the names of the two 
new Turkish submersibles, /n-Eunu the 


First and In-Eunu the Second. 


@ President Kemal made official use of 
the ordinary European alphabet in writing 
Turkish, last week, and announced that 
this daring innovation will soon be made 
compulsory throughout Turkey. 

“The widespread illiteracy of our popu- 

lation,” he said shrewdly, “will make it 
far easier to introduce a new alphabet in 
Turkey than in a country where many 
people already know their letters... . 
Millions of Turks have abandoned the fez 
for the hat. . . . Thousands will find it 
even easier to adopt a new alphabet .. . 
[which] the millions will learn as their 
first.” 
@ The Victorious One, hero of the Young 
Turks’ victorious war to oust the Sultan, 
has now caught the international itch for 
concluding peace treaties. Last week, he 
proclaimed, as President of Turkey, that 
Foreign Minister Dr. Tewfik Rushdi Bey 
had signed a treaty of “security and con- 
ciliation” with Italy and treaties of “se- 
curity, conciliation, collaboration and 
active aid in case of attack” with Persia 
and Afghanistan. 

The importance of these documents is 
incalculable. The first would seem to set 
at rest the many alarms of those who have 
thought that Italy had colonial designs on 
Turkey. The pacts with Persia and Af- 
ghanistan are fresh documentary evidence 
of the fact that there is now in formation 


a Middle East Entente. 


@ Twenty Turkish policemen of Constan- 
tinople completed, last week, a course ren- 
dering them “proficient in the English lan- 
guage” and thus considerably more useful 
to the 17,000 tourists who annually visit 
the “‘City of Minars” and the Golden 
Horn. 
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Foreign News— (Continued) 





SPAIN 
Majesty Returns 


(See front cover) 


Smartly clad in cool fawn colored 
lounge suit, soft collared shirt and pastel 
tie, His Most Catholic Majesty, Alfonso 
XIII, sprucely returned to Spain last 
week, refreshed and tingling from a plunge 
into London’s famed “Season.’* 

Even a peevish King would have found 
it good to be back in Spain. Merry, spank- 
ing breezes stiffened the purple Royal 
Standard above Castle Magdalena, which 
signified the presence of comely Queen 
Victoria Eugenie with Royal Infantest 
and Infantas on the seaside at smart San- 
tander. Her Majesty, a granddaughter of 
Britain’s late Queen Victoria, would be 
pleased to hear the gossip of her native 
Court, pleased too that King Alfonso had 
“seen his tailor” in Savile Row so suc- 
cessfully. The tall Infantas would sit upon 
their taller father’s knees like little girls, 
playing with his mustachios, for their up- 
bringing has been old-fashioned and they 
are still naive. To arrive peevishly at 
Castle Magdalena would have been totally 
impossible. 

Alarums. His Most. Catholic Majesty 
was of course urbanely aware that there 
had been the annual attempt at revolution 
during his annual holiday, and that the 
normal alarums had not quite died down. 
Specifically, the Secret Police were making 
a great many arrests in Spain, last week, 
and the Cabinet issued at Madrid a proc- 
lamation : 

Loyal Citizens! 

As in many other summers, and this one 
especially, since both the King and the 
head of the Spanish Government are ab- 
sent from Madrid, intriguers are trying to 
promote disorders, but the Government is 
already on the track. 

The best way to bring about the failure 
of these disorders is to have the citizens 
reprove them, and those who are charged 
with keeping the public order should 
severely punish the disorderly elements. 

All discipline is lost when those charged 
with assisting the Government fail to take 
strict measures to prevent disorders. 

Head Absent. The head of the Spanish 
Government is His Excellency General 
Don Miguel Primo De Rivera, Marques 
de Estella and Dictator of Spain. Excite- 
ment over His Majesty’s return coincided 
with a furore of curiosity about His Excel- 
lency. Gossip-loving courtiers envied King 
Alfonso more than usual, because he was, 
last week, perhaps the only man in Spain 
who could with propriety ask Dictator 
De Rivera just what is the state of his 
relations with the Sefiorita Mercedes de 
Castellanos (Time, June 25). When King 
and Dictator clasped hands, last week, and 


*The London season is May, June and July, 
when Parliament is sitting, and the aristocracy 
are at their town residences. 

+Don Jaime, 20, Don Juan, 15, and Don 
Gonzalo, 13. But the Infante Don Alfonso, 21, 
Prince of the Asturias, Heir to the Throne, re- 
mained under the care of Madrid specialists 
(Time, May 14). A victim of the dread disease 
haemophilia, he suffers profuse bleeding from 
the slightest pinprick or wound, since his skin 
when punctured heals with extreme slowness. 


retired for a most private conference, baf- 
fled Spaniards were left in disgruntled 
suspense concerning the National Scandal. 


Maddening Rumors. As everyone re- 
members, the rich Senorita Mercedes de 
Castellanos, 47, was courted for several 
months by the Dictator, who announced 
his engagement in April, and then publicly 
broke it off (Trme, June 18) with the ex- 
planation that his fiancée had been seen on 
the floor of the Madrid Stock Exchange 
accompanied by two noblemen and that 
such conduct was “imprudent and inexpli- 
cable.” Since then the Dictator has refused 
challenges to duel by the noblemen con- 
cerned, Conde de Cemira and the Duque 
de Almodovar, and has been cut by such 
great ladies as the Marquesa de Urquijo 
and the Duquesa de Montellano, both inti- 
mate friends of jilted Senorita Mercedes 
de Castellanos. 

Last week a symposium of rumors 
emanating from Spain would have read: 
“The Senorita has entered the Convent 
of Miracruz at San Sebastian as a nun, 
except that she has secretly married the 
Dictator and a public announcement will 
soon be made. Since the engagement is 
broken she has returned all his gifts and is 
keeping them in hopes that he may relent. 
She is living in seclusien at the Old Private 
Hotel Miracruz in San Sebastian, heart- 
broken and joyfully planning the details 
of a magnificent State wedding to take 
place next fall.” 

Each of the rumors thus reducing each 
other to absurdity was cabled by a U. S. 
or British correspondent of standing. 
Spanish newspapers, censored, added by 
their mumness to spread of scandal by 
word of mouth. 


King, Dictator, President. When 
spruce, bronzed King Alfonso had con- 
ferred with paunchy, florid General de 
Rivera to their two hearts’ content, they 
chuffed by special train to a remote and 
unheard of village in the Pyrenees called 
Canfranc. There a shiny new electric loco- 
motive was hitched to the special, drew it 
up a terrifically steep grade to an altitude 
of 3,600 feet, and stopped dead in the very 
midnight middle of the Samport Tunnel. 

Kings and Dictators are never surprised. 
Neither would have turned a hair had they 
seen President Gaston Doumergue of the 
French Republic standing on the other 
side of the Franco-Spanish border, which 
bisects the Tunnel. Indeed they did see 
M. Le President standing there, plump and 
pink, and wearing a monocle, which he has 
recently and surprisingly adapted into his 
ensemble. 

Soon the great Samport Tunnel, last 
and epochal link in the trans-Pyrenean 
railway was dedicated. The engineering 
feat can only be called epochal. For two 
milleniums and more, Emperors, Kings, 
men and freight have gone around the 
Pyrenees. Now at last the railroad has 
climbed and pierced through. Roadways 
wind interminably up the Pyrenees and 
over passes, none lower than 5,000 feet; 
but these trails are more fit for mountain 
goats than motorcycles and quite imprac- 
ticable for the average motor car or truck. 
The late Emperor of the French, Napoleon 


Bonaparte, imperially decreed that seven 
good roads with easy gradients should be 
built over the Pyrenees, but not one was 
ever more than well begun. The grades on 
the new Samport railway are too steep for 
trains ever to be served by steam locomo- 
tives but the giant electrics which have 
been installed are operated by free power 
shrewdly filched by turbines from tum- 
bling Pyrenean waterfalls and foaming 
streams. 


A handshake between King Alfonso and 
President Doumergue symbolized the com- 
pletely altered relations between France 
and Spain, historic enemies. Connoisseurs 
of handshaking were not, however, much 
impressed. They recalled that King AI- 
fonso once shook the hand of a leper, a 
foul rotting carcass of a man, who had 
knelt to His Majesty in the street, super- 
stitiously believing that he could be cured 
by the “Royal Touch.” 


The story of that so brave and gener- 
ously impulsive handshake has become a 
legend in Spain, but has been vouched for 
as absolute fact by His Majesty’s aunt, 
H. R. H. the Infanta Eulalia, who always 
adds that her nephew soaked his hand for 
days afterwards in powerful disinfectant. 
The claim that the leper was healed is not 
made by H. R. H. but is part of the legend. 


Causerie? Down and down coasted and 
shrieked the electric train of Majesty & 
Excellency. Steam power was again 
coupled on at Canfranc, and then, as they 
chuffed toward Santander, a fresh chance 
for conversation loomed. Among topics 
most suitable for discussion were: 1) The 
conferring of the Plus Ultra medal for 
heroism upon Roald Amundsen (see AERO- 
NAUTICS) by the Spanish Government, in 
advance of any such action by the Italian 
Government; 2) The respectively vigorous 
and mild diplomatic protests of the British 
and U. S. Governments against the recent- 
ly established Spanish State monopoly of 
petroleum sales; 3) Continued depression 
of the Spanish peseta on international ex- 
change, despite drastic bolstering meas- 
ures by the Dictator; 4) The proposed 
maiden voyage to the U. S. on August 9, 
1928, of the new Spanish Royal Mail liner 
Juan Sebastian Elcano; 5) The high de- 
cision of the Spanish Academy of History 
to order at once exhumed the remains of 
the eldest son of King Philip II of Spain, 
Prince Charles (died 1568), with a view 
to discovering whether he was poisoned. 
Purpose: to vindicate the character of 
King Philip II, who was portrayed forth 
in a play at Madrid last winter as the 
poisoner. 


Regatta. Whatever was the nature of 
His Majesty’s causerie he arrived at San- 
tander seemingly more spruce and sprightly 
than ever. Plainly the reason was that 
King Alfonso, keen on yachting, looked 
forward with delighted zest to the great 
International Santander Regatta (see 
Sport). In spotless flannels and trimmest 
cap King Alfonso prepared to award many 
a cup to the yachtsmen hoving in from 
Sandy Hook and to announce the donation 
by Spaniards of a monster bowl to serve 
as a chief prize at a regatta to be held next 
year off Los Angeles, U. S. A. 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





GERMANY 
Too Hot 


Within the Reichstag, last week, a trust- 
worthy thermometer stood at 100° Fah- 
renheit. By unanimous vote the Deputies 
adjourned until next November. 

Last bill to pass: a sensational amnesty 
measure reducing or abrogating the sen- 
tences of more than 5,000 political pris- 
oners. Explanations: the present newly 
elected Reichstag (Time, May 28; July 9) 
is predominantly Socialist, as are most of 
the politically imprisoned. 


BELGIUM 


International Conundrum 

The mysterious disappearance of Bel- 
gium’s richest Jew, Captain Alfred Loe- 
wenstein, from an airplan: of British 
register, while flying over the High Seas 
en route via France to Belgium (Time, 
July 16), caused Justice De La Ruwiére 
of Brussels to exclaim, last week: “The 
framing of a certificate of Death to fit 
this case is the most perplexing problem 
in international law which we have ever 
encountered.” 

Should it prove impossible to issue a 
valid death certificate, the estate, esti- 
mated at $55,000,000, of Financier Loe- 
wenstein cannot, under Belgian law, be- 
come the property of his heirs until his 
corpse or skeleton is found, or until 1977, 
100 years after his birth. 


RUMANIA 


Other Grandmama 


The famed grandmama of Baby King 
Mihai of Rumania was reported, last week, 
to be planning for next Fall a second tri- 
umphal tour of the U. S. 

If only the report had concerned King 
Mihai’s other grandmama it would have 
been news. 

The Other Grandmama does not endorse 
face creams, hair nets, whatnots. She is 
not photographed. Obscure and lonely, 
she lives in a small villa near Florence, 
forgotten, poor, and seldom addressed as 
“Your Majesty.” 

Once the Other Grandmama’s eldest 
brother was called King, Kaiser and All 
Highest War Lord. She has been wife to 
one king and mother to two; but now, 
when she rides out in Florence, no one 
cries, “Look! There goes the Dowager 
Queen Sophie of Greece. The Kaiser’s 
sister!” 

No one remembers her husband, the late 
King Constantine of Greece, he who 
guessed wrong in siding with his brother- 
in-law, Wilhelm II, during the War. No 
one would remember her second and fa- 
vorite son, King Alexander of Greece, had 
he not died sensationally of a monkey bite. 
Today her eldest son, the deposed King 
George II of Greece, is a charming though 
impecunious guest at the Rumanian and 
British Courts, being especially favored 
by his royal & imperial second cousin once 
removed, George V. 

Latest of the sorrows of Dowager Queen 
Sophie is the desertion of her daughter, 
Princess Helen (mother of Baby King 
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SISTER OF WILHELM II 
No one cries “Look!” 


Mihai) by the abdicated onetime Crown 
Prince Carol of Rumania. 

Last week the tragic Other Grandmama 
was reported to spend most of her days re- 
clining and dozing in her small, sunny 
Florentine garden and most of her eve- 
nings with a faithful lady-in-waiting who 
reads and re-reads the New Testament. 

When the Rumanian Government of 
Prime Minister Vintila Bratiano had had 
two days, last week, in which to dissuade 
Dowager Queen Marie of Rumania from 
a second U. S. tour, the Famed Grand- 
mama announced, through a lady-in-wait- 
ing, that: “Certain premature reports of 
Her Majesty’s plans are totally un- 


founded.” 
GREECE 


Pangalos Freed 


The sleek, dark hair of General Theo- 
dore Pangalos, the ‘““Mussolini of Greece,” 
turned white when he was deposed as Dic- 
tator and jailed (Time, Feb. 27). Last 
week, the iron barred door of General Pan- 
galos’ cell opened by command of his great 
and wily friend, M. Eleutherios Venizelos, 
who has just maneuvered himself into the 
Prime Ministry (TrMmeE, June 4). 

Venizelos was the Statesman and Pan- 
galos the General who jointly led the revo- 
lution of 1924 which resulted in the banish- 
ment of King George II and the proclama- 
tion of the Republic. Many army men, 
distrustful of Venizelos, will again support 
him, now that white haired General Pan- 
galos is again his right hand militarist. 

Old Paul Koundouriotis, President of 
Greece, also a onetime co-revolutionist 
with Venizelos, dissolved Parliament and 
then signed a decree so altering the elec- 
toral law that the Venizelists, who would 
probably have won the next election, are 
now assured a sweeping victory. The de- 
cree provides among other things that no 
Jew may stand for election except on the 
“Jewish Ticket” which will have to be 
created for that purpose. 


RUSSIA 


Bombs & Executions 


Clang! Clang!—an ambulance rushed 
through Moscow, turned with a lurch into 
the Boulevard Lubianka, and pulled up 


before the most dread address in Russia, 
No. 2. 


Leaping from their seats two white clad 
internes picked up a stretcher and rushed 
into the Bureau of the Union State Polit- 
ical Department, notorious as the “Cheka” 
or O. G. P. U., the dread police-spy service 
of the Soviet Union. 

Two men had thrown bombs. Now a 
wall of the O. G. P. U. building gaped 
with a great jagged hole. As the white clad 
stretcher bearers rushed within, a crowd 
of ambulance chasers gathered specula- 
tively upon the pavement. Perhaps they 
would see the great V. G. Menzhinsky, 
Chief of the “Cheka,” carried forth, 
maimed and bleeding upon a strip of can- 
vas stretched between two poles. 

Actually the stretcher bearers panted 
forth with a huge but unimportant Red 
Guard, one Artemiv Walkov. Lucky, he 
had escaped the Death which struck down 
his companion on guard duty, Michail 
Ivanov. No other casualties were reported. 

Almost at once the O. G. P. U. was able 
to announce that its efficient police-spies 
had tracked down the bombers. One, stated 
to be Colonel Georgi Nikolaevich, a one- 
time officer in the White Russian Army of 
Baron Wrangel, was chased by O. G. P. U.- 
ers and shot through the heart as he fled. 
The other bomb heaver, unidentified, was 
taken alive in the suburbs of Moscow 
through the aid of loyal peasants who be- 
trayed his hiding place to the O. G. P. U. 

Four days later the prestige of the 
O. G. P. U. was further upheld by the 
execution of five of the engineers recently 
sentenced to Death at the great Shahkta 
Trial (Time, July 2; July 16). “Cheka” 
agents had assembled the evidence on 
which they were convicted. Soldiers at- 
tached to the O. G. P. U. fired, last week, 
the five final volleys. 


CHINA 


Jehovah v. Sun 

Chinese colleges and universities are 
now forbidden by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to require that their students shall 
attend prayers. Contrarily both faculty 
and students are required to attend, at 
least once a week, a memorial service for 
the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen, founder of and 
omnipresent inspiration the Nationalist 
Party (Time, July 16). 

Because of these regulations the Pres- 
byterian M.ssions Board of Governors, at 
Manhattai , ordered closed last week for an 
indefinite period the 81-year-old Hang- 
chow Ctristian College at Hangchow, 
China. 

Most other Christian institutions of 
C=inzse learning are now obeying the Na- 
tionalist regulations, which additionally 
stipulate that there must be a Chinese 
majority on all academic boards of direc- 
tors and that every college president must 
be a Chinaman, 
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AERONAUTICS 


Flights, Flyers 

U. S. weather prophets advised against 
the start. Lieut. Henry B. Clark, in charge 
of Roosevelt Field (L. I.) declared it 
would be a miracle if the plane succeeded 
in leaving the ground. But the young ace 
thought of his Mexican bride, climbed into 
the cockpit of his Ryan monoplane, set out 
on the return flight to Mexico City. Early 
the next morning a berry picker stumbled 
across his body, the remnants of his plane, 
mired in a New Jersey bog. Declining a 
warship, Mexico requested that a funeral 
train speed to the border, then pass slowly 
through the countryside with military 
escort, bearing Capt. Emilio Carranza, 
goodwill flyer, back to his Mexican bride. 





As the Air Olympics started, last fort- 
night, it was the Detroit Free Press which 
proudly hailed Detroit as THE ONE 
centre of aviation in the U. S. But last 
week the Detroit News broke with its con- 
temporary, conquered local pride, gener- 
ously yielded the palm to Cleveland. Said 
the News, editorially: “Cleveland’s fore- 
sight has brought its own reward. The 
landing field is being hailed as ‘the world’s 
greatest air traffic center’ and sufficient 
facts are presented to substantiate the 
boast. The total volume of traffic during 
the last few months has exceeded that of 
Tempelhofer Field, Berlin, and Croydon, 
near London, long holders of first and sec- 
ond place... . The airport site is now 
valued at half a million dollars more than 
it cost. Other cities . . . may well cheer 
Cleveland’s achievement. . . .” 


200 Pittsburghers boarded a special 
train, sped to New York to study metro- 
politan airports, carry back ideas for Pitts- 
burgh’s new $2,000,000 landing field. 

or 
Dead, Missing 

The Lincoin Highway of the Arctic fol- 
lows a line drawn, roughly, from the ex- 
treme northern point of Norway across the 
island of Spitsbergen to Point Barrow, 
Alaska. If you fly about half this distance 
and look down, as likely as not you will 
see the block of ice which happens to be 
the North Pole. At that point you may 
shake hands, as Pilgrims Byrd and Bennett 
did in May, 1926. Or you may bare your 
head, as Pilgrims Nobile, Amundsen, Ells- 
worth, etc., did in May, 1926. Or you may 
fly sternly on, as Pilgrims Wilkins and 
Eielson did in April, 1928. Or you may 
drop flags, as Pilgrim Nobile did on May 
24, 1928. 

Gesturing thus patriotically, Pilgrim 
Nobile and his crew turned back toward 
Spitsbergen. Nearly two months later, 
they were still trying to reach land. The 
Nobile affair, chronologically: 

May 23: Polar Pilgrim General Umberto 
Nobile and crew of 15 leave Kings Bay, 
Spitsbergen, for North Pole, in dirigible 
Italia. 

May 24: Italia circles North Pole. 

May 25: Italia crashes on ice north of 
Spitsbergen, killing Motorist Vincenzo 
Pommella, separating Polar Pilgrims into 


two groups. Eight, led by Gen. Nobile, 
are left stranded with the wreckage of the 
cabin. Seven are blown away with the 
dirigible’s bag. 

Score: One dead, 15 missing. 

May 30: Dr. Finn Malmgren, Swedish 
meteorologist, injured, with Capts Mari- 
ano & Zappi, pilot and navigator, quit 
Nobile camp, start to walk to land. 

May 26-June 7: Amateur radio enthusi- 
asts report imaginary signals from /talia. 
The hunt begins with rescue ships, ice- 
breakers, airplanes. Also to the rescue go 
Alpine Chasseur Capt. Sora and the Dutch- 
man Van Dongen, on foot. 

June 8-12: Messages from Pilgrim 
Nobile give position of castaways. 

June 14: Soviet ice-breaker Krassin 
leaves Leningrad for Kings Bay. 

June 15: Dr. Finn Malmgren, walking 
toward land, dies or is left for dead.* 

Score: Two dead, 14 missing. 

June 17: Capt. Roald Amundsen, famed 
explorer, once companion of Pilgrim 
Nobile but now his bitter enemy, starts 
from Norway in a French seaplane with 
crew of four Frenchmen, one Norwegian. 

June 21: Amundsen lost. 

Score: Two dead, 20 missing. 

June 24: Lieut. Einar-Paal Lundborg, 
Swedish stunt flyer, lands airplane at 
Nobile’s camp, rescues Chief Pilgrim Gen. 
Nobile, also the bitch-mascot Titina. But 
on a second flight to the camp, Lieut. 
Lundborg wrecks his plane, marooning 
himself with castaways. 

Score: Two dead, 20 missing. 

June 25: Pilgrim Nobile, safe on his 
base ship, explains why the captain of a 
ship may, under certain conditions, allow 
himself to be the first, instead of the last, 
to enjoy rescue. 

June 30: Pedestrian-rescuers Sora & Van 
Dongen lost. 

Score: Two dead, 22 missing. 

July 6: Castaway-rescuer Lundborg 
rescued from Nobile camp by Swedish 
Lieut. Shyberg. 

Score: Two dead, 21 missing. 

July 11: Soviet Pilot Chukhnovsky with 
crew of four, takes off from Krassin, 
sights Capts. Mariano & Zappi and the 
body of Malmgren. He is forced down 
on North East Land. Marooned, Pilot 
Chukhnovsky directs rescue of Malmgren 
party by radio. 

Score: Two dead, 26 missing. 

July 12: Krassin rescues Capts. Mariano 
& Zappi, foodless for 13 days; pushes on 
to Nobile camp, picks up five castaways, 
ill, half-crazed. 

July 13: Krassin finds Pedestrian-res- 
cuers Sora & Van Dongen, foodless for 
three weeks. 

Score: Two dead, 17 missing. 

July 15: Krassin rescues Pilot Chukh- 
novsky and crew. 

Score: Two dead, 12 missing. 

*First accounts from the Krassin declared that 
Capts. Mariano and Zappi stood guard over the 
dead body of Dr. Malmgren. Then Capt. Zappi 
was later quoted as saying the Italians had dug 
a grave for the Swede and left him to die alone. 
Sweden, horrified, ordered an investigation, asked 
a pregnant question: “Could white men have left 
a comrade to die a slow and painful death or 
would they have adopted a much more terrible 
although in a way a more human procedure?” 
Soviet papers bitterly lashed Pilgrim Nobile, 
charged 1) he had guzzied champagne; 2) he 
had suggested leaving the two injured (Tech- 
nician Ceccioni, Meteorologist Malmgren) to 
shift for themselves; 3) he had run away at the 
first opportunity. 


THE PRESS 


Store News 


@ You cannot purchase a deck of play- 
ing cards at Wanamaker’s, because the late 
founder John Wanamaker disapproved of 
gambling and the store still carries out his 
wishes. 

@ Macy’s is pledged with the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union never to ad- 
vertise beverage shakers in any way to be 
confused with cocktails or alcoholic drinks. 
@ Flaming red bathing suits lead all other 
colors, this summer. 

@ The practice of serving free tea in 
department stores is winning customers in 
Brooklyn, making big tips for waitresses. 
@ Italians and Harlem Negroes buy more 
player pianos than any other group. 

@ The sale of radios reaches its peak just 
before a prize fight (women buy on in- 
structions from men). 

@ John McCormack, tenor, frequently 
orders a new set of his own phonograph 
records. 

@ Rainy days mean good business for 
second-hand bookshops. 

Such items as these would be found in a 
daily newspaper column about shops and 
department stores. Such items together 
with shrewd bits of advice for merchants 
and customers would interest the thou- 
sands who work for stores and the daily 
millions who visit them. But such a col- 
umn, now appearing daily in the New York 
Telegram (Scripps-Howard), signed by a 
young woman named Alice Hughes,* is 
unique in modern metropolitan journalism. 
Ethically inconsistent, U. S. dailies con- 
sume tons of paper in chatting about auto- 
mobiles, amusements, radio, real estate, 
banks, all of which advertise heavily; but 
they have hitherto refused to give pub- 
licity to local stores which are the biggest 
source of advertising revenue. 

The Hughes-Telegram column is still 
experimental. It is extremely diffident in 
its advice to shoppers, but then no daily 
automobile editor has ever dared to say 
anything but equally nice things about each 
and every automobile that was ever offered 
for sale. Miss Hughes’ advice to store- 
keepers is much more specific. To date, 
however, her best work has been to ac- 
quaint the buying millions with quaint 
details. Some of her paragraphs: 

@“‘Add to the list of useless, though amus- 
ing, gifts for men, particularly if they are 
inclined to do a very little friendly betting, 
a gold piece the exact size and gold content 
of a $20 gold currency piece, even to being 
milled around the edge. Instead of the 
insignia, however, there appears enameled 
on one side the word ‘Head’ and on the 
other ‘Tail.’ ” 

@ “Roller skating is encouraged in the 
stock rooms of large stores that occupy 
vast areas. Errand and stock boys and 
girls are equipped with skates, and besides 
getting around faster, think of the fun! 
Marshall Field in Chicago started this. In 
New York we hear it is done at Altman’s 
and at Macy’s.” 

@ “Serenades are given once a week at 
Arnold, Constable’s to the department that 








*Graduated from the Columbia School of 
Journalism in 1921, she has edited manuscripts 
for Detective Story Magazine and Western 
Stories. 
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has exceeded its week’s quota of sales. 
A small rolling piano and several profes- 
sional singers invade the department lead- 
ing in sales for the week and proceed to 
sing its praises in terms of popular songs. 
Unfortunately customers are not in on 
this; it takes place in the morning, just 
before the store opens.” 
@ “A sale in London is called ‘a push.’ 
...In one of their six-day January 
‘pushes’ Harrod’s sold 52,000 pounds of 
marmalade. A not infrequent item in the 
London Times society columns is: “The 
Queen of England [or Norway, or some 
other country] accompanied by her lady- 
in-waiting, shopped in Harrod’s yester- 
day.’ ” 
@ “Probably at this moment your goldfish 
are swimming in a glass bowl made in 
the shape of an elephant. Your hand- 
kerchief, likely as not, has an elephant em- 
broidered in a corner; the jewelled orna- 
ment on your hat is a rhinestone studded 
elephant. Toilet accessories, soap, carpets, 
book ends, tapestries, place cards, dress 
fabrics, lingerie trimmings, all these things 
and dozens of others are now being made 
in the shape of elephants. 

“The reason for this is simple—and for 
storekeepers very profitable. The elephant 
is a symbol of good luck. . . .” 


® 








Depraved 


If a preacher should secure metropolitan 
employment as a taxicab driver and remain 
so employed for a considerable period, he 
would undoubtedly witness exhibitions of: 
drunkenness, misery, wantonness, gaiety, 
sickness, love. Were he fortunate, he 
might also witness exhibitions of: murder, 
robbery, rape. Since preachers sometimes 
have cause to mention vice, it is well for 
them to have some knowledge of its nature 
and consequences. Thus it might be clever 
for some preacher to perform for a time 
as the driver of a taxi. This was what the 
Rev. Thomas H. Whelpley, Manhattan 
Presbyterian pastor, did. 

No sooner had the fact become known 
than Thomas Whelpley became a human 
interest story. All Manhattan newssheets 
gave him stories, while the World paid him 
to attach his name to a series of articles 
recounting his experiences. The series 
told: about a woman who entered his cab 
saying “Drive me to Hell!”, plunged 
through her biography in luridly improb- 
able terms, drank liquor from a bottle and 
implied an improper proposal in her ad- 
mission that she had no money to pay the 
fare; about two Negresses, who, while sit- 
ting in Thomas Whelpley’s cab, engaged 
in a long conversation on their ability to 
present the appearance of white persons, 
a conversation which Thomas Whelpley 
reporied verbatim and im extenso; about 
a member of his former congregation who 
ducked into a hotel with a “perfumed 
young woman”; about a female who cried 
“Turn around, Turn around! Don’t you 
hear? Go back. Damned if she’ll get him! 
He’s mine.” 

It is possible that Thomas Whelpley 
experienced the episodes which he de- 
scribed. But to many a newspaperman it 
seemed clear that in the present debauch 
of “ghost-writing” a depraved press had 
gone so far as to persuade a preacher to 
join the ranks of sporting characters and 
society women who lie for money. 





Market 


holds few profits 
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HE CENSUS shows that there are a number of 

ladies in the country who are unencumbered 

by such a thing as a family. It also shows a 
corresponding number of gentlemen whose only 
address is a club. 


But few national advertisers would consider bech- 
elors and spinster ladies to be important markets. 
And fewer still would consciously direct their adver- 
tising to those two groups. Yet that is exactly what 
happens when the advertiser fails to recognize these 
two facts—first, that the family is the real seat of 
buying power in America; second, that no one can 
be a member of a family without being influenced 
in his purchases by the other members of his family. 


The first of those facts is obvious at a glance. 
The second is equally obvious if you stop to think 
how things are bought in your own home. Whether 
it’s a new breakfast food or a new car it takes a 
majority vote of the family to decide which product 
is selected. 


That is why the most alert advertisers today are 
primarily interested in publications which are read 
by two or more members of the family. Judged by 
that standard The American Magazine leads all 
others. For, in every test of which we have record 
The American Magazine is overwhelmingly first in 
its combined reading by all the family. 


They buy as they read 


Recent investigations made by six universities show The American 
Magazine to be overwhelmingly first in its combined reading by 
all the family. That fact is significant. For other surveys prove 
that two-thirds of all family purchases are influenced by two or 
more members of the family. 

The economy of using The American Magazine with its all- 
family appeal is therefore obvious. 


The Crowell Publishing Company - New York City 
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hope lies in an early application of the 
M E D I G I N E Pasteur treatment. S i I E N ep 
_ = —__ This vaccine depends for its efficacy on 
the slow progress of the rabies germs which . Raich 3 
Epidemics travel along nerve fibres to the brain; Morbid Missionaries 


Septic Sore Throat. In ten days, an 
epidemic of septic sore throat has killed 26 
people in Lee, Mass. Of the remaining 
4,000 population, more than 4oo lay in 
fevered agony, last week, unable to swal- 
low; their glands hard and swollen; their 
heads hammering with constant pain. Doc- 
tors, nurses, supplies were rushed to Lee. 

The source of the epidemic was traced 
to the principal milk dealer. Two of his 
men who handled the milk were found 
with sore throats from which Streptococcus 
hemolyticus was isolated. The guilty mi- 
crobes were also found in the udder of a 
cow now excluded from the herd. All Lee 
milk is being rigidly pasteurized; all milk 
products made before or during the 
epidemic (butter, cheese, ice-cream) are 
prohibited. 

Septic sore throat is caused by Strepto- 
coccus hemolyticus, a tiny germ closely 
resembling and related to the streptococci 
of scarlet fever. It is generally distributed 
in milk, but is a disease of man, not of 
cows. The milk may become infected by 
human hands, or, what seems more logical 
in view of the widespread character of 
the epidemics,* the udder of the cow be- 
comes infected from human hands, releas- 
ing a stream of contagion at every milking 
time. Most of the epidemics have occurred 
during the winter and spring months. 
Always they are explosive: a sudden ap- 
pearance of sore throat throughout the 
community, accompanied by chilliness, 
headache, muscular soreness, nausea, 
vomiting. The glands of the throat swell 
up; complications as peritonitis, pneu- 
monia, arthritis are not rare. The abrupt 
violence of the illness gives little scope 
for serum, and so far little success has 
been had with it. 

Rabies. Nineteen Chicagoans have died 
in the Jast ten months from hydrophobia 
caused by dog bites. For the eight years 
previous to 1927 no single human death 
had occurred. Since August, 1927, 1,046 
Chicagoans known to have been bitten by 
rabid dogs have been given the Pasteur 
treatfhent by the department of health. 
Never before has there been such a situa- 
tion in Chicago or any other large Ameri- 
can city. These facts, reported last fort- 
night, by Health Commissioner Dr. Arnold 
H. Kegel caused the Institute of Medicine 
of Chicago to recommend: 


“Strict enforcement of the city ordi- 
nance (against unmuzzled dogs running 
at large) for at least 90 days should be 
effective. Valuable dogs may be pro- 
tected to some degree by vaccination 
against the bite of their rabid fellows .. . 
it is inconceivable that the prevalence of 
rabies in Chicago shall be allowed to go on 
from bad to worse until scores of children 
and hundreds of valuable dogs have been 
sacrificed.” 

There are two types of rabies: cerebros 
final irritation (furious rabies); nerve 
system degeneration (dumb rabies). Both 
are fatal after symptoms occur. The only 


*There have been ten major epidemics of 
septic sore throat in the U. S. during this 
century; many minor ones. 3oston had 1,400 
cases in 1911; Baltimore 1,000 in 1912; Chicago 
10,000 in 1912; Concord, N. H. 1,000 in 1912. 





there entering the nerve cells; first stimu- 
lating, then destroying them. In dogs, the 
incubation period* runs from eight days 
to a year, with an average of two to eight 
weeks; in man from twelve to go days with 
an average of three to eight weeks. 
. ae 
Intarvin 


Diabetics who must munch bran rolls, 
bran biscuits, bran cookies, bran bread, 
were cheered to learn last week that a fine 
white cracker has been prepared for their 
delectation. In appearance like the simple 
soda cracker, this delicacy is the result 
of years of patient experimenting by the 
departments of Physiological Chemistry, 
of Food and Cookery in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The basis of the bis- 
cuit is intarvin, a specially constructed fat 
discovered by Dr. Max Kahn, of the Col- 
lege of Physicians & Surgeons in 1923. 
Dr. William John Gies of the Department 
of Biological Chemistry at Teachers Col- 
lege, directed experiments on the dietetic 
advantages of intarvin, through twelve 
generations of white rats. Further experi- 
ments produced the new food containing 
“certain valuable ingredients which are 
otherwise impalatable to the diabetic.’ So 
proud was Teachers College of the product 
that it procured a protective patent; es- 
tablished thereby a precedent for itself. 


ee . Y 
“Abjinin” 


In obscure little Maribor, on the Jugo- 
slav frontier lives Schoolteacher Polsjchak. 
Word went round that he knew strange 
things; that he had studied tuberculosis 
and cancer; that he had even cured neigh- 
bor Kretschnik’s wife who was about to 
die of cancer, and that other one, o!d man 
Melchnikoff, who had a burning in his side 
like fire. 

Curious doctors at the General Hospital 
heard the rumor, saw patients who had 
been given up as hopeless comfortably 
chatting in the streets. They came to see 
this Polsjchak, who told them of his 
remedy. For 20 years he had been study- 
ing tuberculosis and cancer, just as the 
neighbors said. Now he had invented a 
medicine which he called “abjinin,” a mix- 
ture of vegetable juices and ethevic oils 
which would cure internal cancer in three 
to six months; cutaneous cancer in a mat- 
ter of weeks. The doctors were impressed. 
They invited Polsjchak to work at the hos- 
pital. So satisfactory were his results that 
a group of doctors applied for a license to 
establish a sanatorium for him. The Jugo- 
slavian authorities refused the license; 
forbade his activities. Such was the report 
from Vienna last week. 

Other curious cures have been reported 
from Russia; from Jugoslavia. They re- 
main unsanctioned. To date medical 
authorities recognize only X-ray, radium, 
the knife. Wise persons remember, on 
hearing spectacular sagas of carcinoma 
cures, that nature has a way of being her 
own healer. Just as the lumpy tumor 
arises, reason unknown; so it may occa- 
sionally be reabsorbed, reason unknown. 


*Interval from the bite to the appearance of 
first symptoms. 


For three years, Psychiatrist James Lin- 
coln McCartney watched, studied, minis- 
tered to the missionary mind. He rec- 
ognized the presence of a curious mental 
instability among transplanted Westerners. 
In the clinics of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Shanghai, he saw many a case written 
down as “neurasthenic,” “insane,” ‘“neu- 
rotic.” In the Peking Union Medical 
College, he heard fellow psychiatrists place 
the blame on food, climate, economic read- 
justments. But enthusiastic, 30-year-old 
Dr. McCartney sought a subtler, more 
basic cause. 

Last week, he told his theory to the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. He 
went back to the beginnings of the mis- 
sionary urge, theorized: 

“Most of these workers are secured dur- 
ing the impressionable period of adoles- 
cence, when these young men and women 
naturally tend toward religious fanaticism, 
if unduly influenced. .. . 

“On arriving on the foreign-mission 
field, the new worker finds himself or her- 
self in a totally foreign moral environment 
with a radically divergent system of sexual 
and personal ethics, which he or she is 
usually not prepared to combat. The pos- 
sibilities for the stimulation and gratifica- 
tion of the sexual side of the psychic Occi- 
dental are more numerous in the Orient, 
and the continual flaunting of the erotic 
makes its impression on the unstable per- 
sonality. If he evades it, it callouses his 
nature; if he succumbs to its wiles, it 
erodes him. In either case he may be 
thrown into a morbid mental condition.” 


Plant Pills 


Plants have nothing to do but eat and 
grow, yet to them has been given a syn- 
thetic food substitute. A can of water, a 
food pill, and care will make roses bloom 
at Christmas if started in September. The 
cuttings are placed in the water, the pill 
added, the water kept up to the mark, and 
in a few weeks rootlets appear; in a few 
months, roses. Sweetpeas, phlox, snap- 
dragons, asters, other annuals respond to 
slightly different treatment. 

The seed is planted on a thin slice of 
cork floating in the solution; the floats are 
kept damp until tiny rootlets come crawl- 
ing down into the water, when the plant 
can take care of itself. Six foot sweet 
peas, tall dahlias fed on food pills have 
bloomed profusely in winter at room tem- 
peratures. 

Dr. William Frederick Gericke, asso- 
ciate plant physiologist at the University 
of California, is the biological chef who 
concocted the food pill. It is about the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, is composed princi- 
pally of nitrogen, phosphorus, iron salts. 
The definite recipe is still a secret; each 
plant requires different proportions of in- 
gredients and many formulas remain still 
to be worked out. Chef Gericke plans to 
tell U. S. agricultural colleges and depart- 
ments about the food pill when he returns 
from lecturing in England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy on his experiments. Plant 
lovers may soon be able to buy the pills 
when they buy seeds. 
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RELIGION 


Bad Buddhists 


Buddha, the most placid of the proph- 
ets, would himself have been perturbed by 
a letter which was received last week at 
the Buddhist Center, of Manhattan. The 
letter was signed by Professor Nicholas 
Roerich; it had been despatched from the 
terrain that lies north of the Himalayas, 
where the Roerich American Expedition 
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STROWCER 
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(Time, June 4) is now located. It de- 4 a 
tailed, in approximately 5,000 words, the Avroman 
degradation which Nicholas Roerich had 

“ . . rs A Not merely an auto- 
discovered in Tibet during his four-year matic telephone, but 
sojourn thereabouts. In condensed form, @ perfect syetem of 
the letter said: Buddhism in Tibet, its preg Be nen ge 
ancient stronghold, has become a depraved built to the finest en- 
Shamanistic religion. The celebrated Tashi pane pen 
Lumpo monastery, residence of the abdi- of equipment a 
cated-Tashi Lama, has been deserted and has been adopted for 


desecrated. Lamas, teachers of the people, 
tell fortunes for alms, by the haunches of 
mutton, or dice; they beg and cheat; to 
mystify the ignorant, they mutter squeaky 
conjurations or play with human bones. 
The forest-dwelling Buddhists revere ar- 
rows and absurd amulets. Conscious rev- 
erence for Buddha is held by very few. 

The business of Tibet has fallen into 
ruin. A pitiful hut is described, in official 
documents as “a snowy palace.” ... 
In the big villages there is not a single 
store. ... “In twilight people come to 
you begging you to sell them something 


but they do not dare to trade openly. . . . x P E E D 
| It is dreadful to think that the name of 
Buddha is intermingled with all this dirt, 
physical and spiritual.” 
The Roerich American expedition, once 


supposed lost, has been out since 1924. It 
is sponsored by the Roerich Museum, 








HEN time is important—when a few seconds delay may 


Manhattan, which last week announced turn profit into loss, safety into danger—then the value of 
plans for skyscraper headquarters. Strowger P-A-X is emphasized. But its greatest use is its everyday 
} Wes 5. service, saving a total of hours of valuable time and expense. With 
Isis Rebuked the speed of light the Strowger P-A-X responds to the turn of the 
Nearly two months ago (Time, May dial; it knows no delay—is not hampered by heavy traffic, nor 


28), there appeared in the Oxford /sis an : ‘ ° : A 
bot a ys ae ei “Buchmanism.” Like excited in emergencies. This most modern system of automatic 


all criticism of this cult, the editorial interior telephony has won world supremacy by its unfailing speed 
received wide publicity. Observers in the even under trying conditions; it serves as the liaison unit in count- 





pig arse ger Bag ee less branches of industry—yours included. Details of its application 
had been stung to fury by an unauthor- to your own business will be gladly supplied — without obligation 
ized insertion of an unpopular propaganda. —by Strowger engineers. i 


Such a supposition was not encouraged by 


a letter which was soon published in the Ee TEE pee 
London Times: TROWGER G9 MATI 
DR. BUCHMAN IN OXFORD 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 
Sir—A report has been widely cir- 
culated regarding the work of the 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 


setae te in Oxford associated with the Systems .... P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .. . Watchman 
name of the Rev. F. N. D. Buchman, Supervisory Systems .... Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . . Industrial 
D.D. From what we have observed of Fire Alarm Systems . . . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
the results of this work, it is our belief Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 
that this criticism has arisen from mis- P a 

understanding and unfounded rumour, Engineered, Designed and Manufaétured by 


and misrepresents the spirit of the work. 


tS) £3) 
The letter was printed above another wiomatlic ectric He 
communication which dealt with ‘The ° 


Laws of Cricket.” It was signed by eleven Factory and General Offices: 1013 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 

gentlemen of whom three were officers of Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 

ee of ic most important colleges at Atlanta, Ga. ail Detroit, Mich. Philadelphis, Pa. Boston, Mass 
: Alex: > i ¢ as- 6 Angeles, Calif, eveland, Ohio inneapolis. Minn, - Louis. Mo. 

Oxford: Alexander Dunlop Linds AY Mas Dallas, Tex. New York, N.Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 


ter of Balliol, Sir Michael Ernest Sadler, esine Diatte 

et Al TOE ; » was istributors: 
Master of U niversity, and W. C. Costin, For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 
Dean of St. John’s. Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 
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Woman Racing 


Smart Berliners, always keen patrons of 
horse racing, turned recently to dog racing 
and last week to woman racing. 

Prince Alexandre Dimitri Golitzin,* one- 
time Court Master of Ceremonies to Tsar 
Nicholas II, was named in despatches as 
chief backer of the Woman Racing Syndi- 
cate. The track was equipped, in time for 
the first race last week, with automatic 
pari-mutuel betting machines, similar to 
those used on horse and dog racetracks 
throughout Europe. 

Correspondents guessed that some of the 
women raced were “impecunious Russian 
princesses.” Certain was the fact that 
they wore décolleté one-piece bathing suits, 
jockey caps and regulation jockey arm 
bands. 

Preliminary races were on the flat, at 
varying distances up to half a mile. Cli- 
max: a quarter-mile steeplechase over low 
hurdles, won by a nimble, auburn-haired 
young woman whom shameless Berlin 
sports writers did not scruple to call “a 
chestnut filly.”’+ 

Meanwhile, in Shanghai, China, a dis- 
tinguished mingling of white and yellow 
folk took place at the opening of the grey- 
hound racetrack at Luna Park. Lean 
Wazir, owned by A. W. Olsen and Y. F. 
Hung, won the Yangtszepoo Stakes. Col. 
R. W. Dockrill’s Staff Captain took the 
Luna Park Opening Cup. Misses Margot 
and Tita Stephen’s Merry Sinner took the 
Luna Park Hurdle Cup. But the dogs of 
Sir Ellice Victor Sassoon won no races 
until the second day’s Hongkew Hurdles. 


+e 
Snooze 


James Joseph Tunney, world’s heavy- 
weight champion, will meet Thomas 
Heeney, challenger, in a 15-round boxing 
match at the Yankee Stadium, the Bronx, 
N. Y., on the evening of July 26, under 
the auspices of George L. Rickard. 

That means: 

The Great Intellectual, the boy that 
Kid Shakespeare knocked for a row of 
midnight oilcans, will exchange bopps on 
the beak with the New Zealand Menace, 
the Plumber’s Son, the Horseshoe Carpen- 
ter. They will attempt to put the snooze 
on each other, while the Grand Vizier of 
the Golden Gate takes in slightly more or 
slightly less than one million smackers. 


Last week, Tunney paused in his train- 
ing at Speculator, N. Y., to say that he 
expects to administer a knock-out to 
Heeney. Word flew, as it often does, to 
Heeney at Rumson Farm Kennels in Fair- 
haven, N. J. The Irishman from New 
Zealand snorted: “Well, blime me if that 
doesn’t take the royal cake for gall... . 
The papers are the only place Tunney 
knocks out anybody. Why, he couldn’t 
stop Dempsey when the old Manassa 


*Not to be confused with the late great Rus- 
sian spectroscopist and seismographer Prince 
Boris Borisovitch Golitzin. 

tIndignant feminists were vexed to discover 
that Webster’s New International sponsors 
“filly” as a colloquial synonym for “a lively, 
spirited young girl.” 


Mauler was ready for the scrap ’eap, and 
’e won’t cup up my eyes, either. In all 
the time I’ve been fighting only one man 
did that, and ’e did by butting. . . . I’ve 
been reading where Tunney is supposed to 





©U.& U. 
New ZEALAND’S ’EENEY 


pews makes him pee 


U. S. tea.makes him sulky. 


be the Woodrow Wilson of boxing. If 
that’s so, I must be the Theodore Roose- 
velt, because they say I’m rough and I’m 
always ready.” 

Good though the Tunney-Heeney ex- 
change of pleasantries was, people debated 
whether Promoter Rickard would get an- 
other million-dollar gate. Said Tunney: 
“Rickard is a nice fellow and a capable 
man, but I think sometimes he has gone 
million-dollar daffy. . . . I think he could 
do something for the business if he would 
reduce prices and purses.” 


Heeney is 29 years old, expects to 
weigh 200 pounds for the fight. Details 
of training make him sulky; he does not 
like the tea in the U. S. He is happy when 
dressed up in quietly tailored clothes and 
when friends are spoofing him. He de- 
lights in boasting about his healthy tribe 
back in New Zealand—his mother who can 
do a full day’s milking at 80, his sister 
who has “possibly 20 children.” He is a 
hard man to knock-out, but his defense is 
clumsy. If he becomes champion, he will 
have a good time and people will think 
him something of a clown. 
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“For Exercise” 


One Herr Doktor Siegfried Schiff, 66, 
a Berlin physician, said sternly to reporters 
on the North Sea Isle of Heligoland, last 
week, that he was about to take a swim 
“solely for exercise.” Plunging in Herr 
Doktor Schiff swam completely around 
Heligoland, about three miles, in 4 hours 
and 35 minutes. 


Eastern Open 


Coming through the rain at Delaware 
Water Gap, Pa., last week, was the hulk of 
Archie Compston, British golfer. He was 
doing well—one under par on the last 
nine holes. That gave him a final card of 
287 and the Eastern Open championship. 
Said a rain-vexed U. S. golfer, “High time 
an Englishman won at golf.” 

Al Heron of Reading, Pa., finished two 
strokes behind Compston. Aubrey Boomer 
of St. Cloud, France, who looked like a 
winner, blew up near the finish. 


—- 4 
Hussar on Jehu 


Charles II, King of England, rode 
horses in the races at Newmarket: in 
sporting bars, there are prints that show 
him leaning back on a lanky thoroughbred, 
leading the field across a wide and rumpled 
turf. George IV, when he was Prince of 
Wales and later during his regency until 
he began to put on too much weight, rode 
his thoroughbreds against gentlemen who 
knew him too well not to pull their mounts 
when they galloped into the stretch. Last 
week, for the first time in a century, a 
prince of England rode to the barrier for 
a regular race,* the Wallop Selling Plate, 
one mile, for amateur jockeys, $1,000. 

The Duke of Gloucester, Captain of the 
roth Hussars, who is the king’s third son, 
Prince Henry, paraded to the barrier on 
Jehu,} a tall gelding which belonged to his 
friend, Capt. E. A. Elgee. A fairly large 
gallery cheered when the Hussar Duke 
got off to a clever start. Coming into the 
stretch, he was a length and a half behind 
Aquilon, last year’s winner. The Hussar 
Duke urged his horse, stooping in his stir- 
rups, but Jehu was tired. Aquilon finished 
first, Mr. Polly second, Jehu third. Book- 
makers made money, but several of the 
Duke’s friends, officers of the roth Hus- 
sars, lost more than they could afford. 


It is not recorded that the Hussar Duke, 
before riding his race, asked the blessing 
of the Rev. J. H. Davies, Vicar of Westley 
Waterless, near Newmarket, who last fort- 
night said: “I am the chaplain to the 
King’s Horses and the King’s Stablemen 
. . . before the ‘Guineas’ I asked God’s 
blessing on the stables. . . . In answer to 
my supplication or by chance, the horse 
Wine 02” 

——+ — 
To Spain 

She was nice to look at—a lean little 
body and all dressed up in rakish clothes 
that nobody had ever seen before. Men 
said she was fast; but she was no girl for 
rough weather. They sent her out to sea 
as a noble experiment. A week passed and 
they didn’t hear from her whose name was 
Rofa, 50-foot schooner, smallest of four 
small schooners racing from Sandy Hook 
to Santander, Spain. Her rigging was 
peculiar—designed by Herreshoff, who 
learned about sails in Scandinavian fjords. 
On the morning of the seventh day out, 
she had covered 800 miles and was making 


*The Prince of Wales, a poorer horseman than 
his brother, has, as everyone knows, ridden 
point-to-point races, not recognized under Jockey 
Club rules. 

“. . . The driving is like the driving of Jehu 
the son of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.”— 
2 Kings IX. 20. 
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splendid headway, with her mainsail, fore- 
sail, forestay sail and jib set and full. Sud- 
denly, a squall hit little Rofa. 

Capt. William Roos, of Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., owner of Rofa, lived to tell what 
happened: “The squall caught us with 
terrific force before we could shorten sail. 


The mainsail was first to go. It broke off | 


with a great crash about 18 feet from the 
deck. The 50 feet of mast tumbled into 
the sea, carrying the heavy gear with it. 

“Six minutes later, the foremast was 
split to the deck and carried the foresail 
and headsail down with it. The boom fell 
athwart the cabin, crushing it in and while 
we had a narrow escape, nobody was in- 
jured. . . . The snapped masts floating in 
the water threatened to crash into our 
side as they were pounded along by the 
waves. 

“Everybody worked like beavers chop- 
ping away the gear and freeing the float- 
ing masts. Then we set up a low-rigged 
square’ sail which steadied the Rofa. The 
squall lasted 20 minutes and the weather 
was calmer for the rest of the day. As 
darkness began falling, we were aware that 
we had to get some assistance and we dis- 
charged six Very rockets. . . .” 

An oil tanker, Tuscarora, saw the rock- 
ets, rescued the crew of the Rofa—five 
men, one woman. The Rofa was towed for 
half the night; then she broke loose and 
the waves gobbled her up. 

U. S. newspapers made much of the 
luck of the crew of the Rofa. They said 
that it was a miracle for another ship to 
run across her in the middle of the ocean, 
and that miracles only happen when a 
woman is skipper. Meanwhile, Mrs. Wil- 


liam Roos, 36, experienced and muscular | 


skipper, was telling her rescuers: “I don’t 
want this thing to be made sensational.” 


The other small schooners in the race— 


Mohawk, Nina, Pinta—were nearing the | 





H. R. H. Duke or GLOUCESTER 
Hussars lost money. 


(See p. 20) 
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on the Water. ... 





HY go through another sweltering summer, marooned 
on land? Get a Chris-Craft and spend your leisure 
summer hours on the water. 


Take the water route to your summer home or favorite club. 
Plan delightful picnic and week-end trips... camping and 
fishing excursions...swimming and aquaplaning parties... 
restful sunset rides on hot summer evenings. 
Chris-Crafting opens up innumerable cool, quiet, traffic-free waterways! It 
provides clean, safe sport and healthful amusement for the young folks. It 
carries you speedily, comfortably and securely wherever you want to go. 
Summer home activities and social engagements take on new meaning 
when there is a Chris-Craft to speed you there and back. Chris-Craft is 
as nimble as the family car . . . always ready to go. See your dealer today 
and let him give you a Chris-Craft ride. Write 
us for his name if you do not know him. 


$2235 to $9750 ficou 82 to 200 Horsepower 
May we send you this booklet ? 


Prospective owners may have free upon request a copy of the 
\ Chris-Craft catalog, containing complete descriptions of the 
\\ eleven 1928 Chris-Craft models. Write for your copy today. 


\ CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 


\ 257 Detroit Road , , Algonac, Michigan 
\ New York Factory Branch, 153 West 31st St., at 7th Ave. 


hris-Craft 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY MOTOR BOATS 
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coast of Spain, if the ocean was kind to 


® ¢ : 
them. Only Nina had been sighted, early 
Sch z Cc R epeatin g GgZO cr in her voyage, by the Cunarder Aquitania 
(Time, July 16). Elihu Root Jr., and 
se tee Paul Hammond are in command of Nina. 


W § Their crew consists of eight young college 
iam graduates and undergraduates and a Nor- 
— on, your wegian cook. Said Mr. Root: “We rather 










s shaving will be expect to get wet. If the Nina runs into 


a storm, her crew will have salt water in 
their clothes, their food, their hair and 
their couch cushions.” 
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If it had not been for the Rofa incident, 
the public would scarcely have known that 
the sporting little schooners were racing. 
Even the five big schooners—A(flantic, 
Azara, Elena, Guinevere, Zodiac—racing 
for the King Alfonso Cup, were nearly 
wiped off U. S. sport pages by Tunney- 
Heeney, baseball, Olympics. 

It was the first trans-Atlantic race since 
1905 when the Atlantic, skippered by 
Capt. Charles Barr, won the Kaiser’s 
Cup by crossing from Sandy Hook to 
England in 12 days, 4 hrs. 1 min., 19 sec. 
This year, this same Atlantic, repainted 
many times and retrimmed, has as skip- 
per the direct descendant of two U. S. 
Presidents—Charles Francis Adams, 62, 
brother of the late historian Henry Adams. a 
Skipper Adams, yachtsmen agree, is the i 
canniest amateur salt alive. He sailed the 
Resolute in the last defense of the Amer- 
s ica’s Cup against Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Ls on Shamrock. He is also treasurer of the 
Corporation of Harvard College and a 
prosperous Boston lawyer. Once, when he 
failed to appear at a session of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, a judge sent a 


man down to the sea to find him. Mr. 
Smood oe ove Adams sent back the following message: 
“Can’t come, Judge, smelt running like 


thunder.” 


¢ 4 ¢ But the Elena, a newer and smaller ship, 
g u IC ad | GO C IC was a slight favorite to win the race to 
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Spain. She was skippered by a profes- 
sional, John Barr, nephew of the great 


Try it yourself. Watch the Schick , le as Capt. Charles. , . 

. p On big Guinevere was the disappointed 
shave in long, eager strokes, smooth Si r A Be woke pig eee pee = 
to the skin line! Oo , : ; 

f ? . change blades able to get the 5 me Aempetn a Spanish 
Noother razor works like the Schick. schooner,* ready for the race. His com- 


No other shaves like it. No other tl out panion, Enrique Careaga, went with the 
has blades like the Schick. It holds bot pull © Azara. — 
20 blades in the handle, thicker mA plunger Grizzliest of the skippers was Capt. 


superkeen blades. Just a pull anda Norman Ross, 58, of the Zodiac. As a 


tn ak h. child he began to fish off Gloucester, Mass., 
no bi —" when you want and still prefers to be known as a fisher- 
a 


man rather than a racing skipper. He 
Schick saves time in changing blades 


owns one of the four schooners in Glouces- 
and cleaning. Saves time in shaving ter that scorn to use motor power. 


The schooners and their owners are: 


and putting away. Gives a better snop it pe the- 
: ° A tlantic (185 feet)—Gerard B. Lam- 
shave. wi oe $5 value in this back bert of St. Louis (Listerine). 
man's world, et ~ord Azara (113 feet)—Francis E. and 
Ask your favorite store, or send us (3? See George J. Baker of Detroit. 
$5 for silver-plated model and 20 | slides in) — (137 feet)—William B. Bell+ of 
Manhattan. 


blades (the gold model $7.50). Ex- 
tra clip “a age gees ee pet rat 
Silver models with 20 blades, $6.50; ne = 

(gold-plated, $10)—Extra clip of 20 C Zodiac (126 feet) Robert W. and a. 
blades $1.00. 


MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


Canadian Distributors: T. S. Simms & Co., Limited, 
Saint John, N.B. 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Guinevere (195 feet)—Edgar Palmer of 


Seward Johnson (surgical supplies) of 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Atlantic was the first to be sighted 
| off the Azores. At Santander, King Alfonso 
| waited to greet and reward the winner (see 
| p. 14). 

*The five schooners in the race are all U. S. 


| owned. 
+His wife and daughter were also on board. 
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PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 














Louis W. Hill Jr., grandson of rail- 
road pioneer, James J. Hill, and nephew of 
Queen Marie’s entertainer, Sam Hill, was 
promoted to trainmaster of the Butte di- 
vision of his father’s Great Northern 
Railroad. 

ay SIE 

Baron Dewar, famed British whiskey 
distiller, has a new quip: “I am told that 
the infallible American method of testing 
bootleg whiskey is to drop a sledge ham- 
mer into it. If it sinks, the stuff is 
poor, if it floats, good, and if it dissolves, 
perfect.” 


iT 





Prince George, fourth son of Britain’s 
George V, was assigned to the war boat 
Durban, last week, as “an interpreter in 
French.” George V, the second son of 
Edward VII, was merely commander of 
H. M. S. Melampus when the death of his 
elder brother, now known as the Duke of 
Clarence, made him Prince of Wales, later 
King-Emperor. 


Y 








Louis Henri Joseph Lucon, Cardina!- 
Archbishop of Rheims, 86, flew above and 
about his cathedral. Said he: “I should 
not have risked it before the War. People 
would have gossiped. . . . How beautiful, 


serene... .” 


pa Sees 


John D. Clark, president of Midwest 
Refining Co. of Denver, Col., director of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, vice presi- 
dent of Pan-American Eastern Petroleum 
Co., announced that he would desert his 
business to take a post graduate course at 
Johns Hopkins University in law and eco- 
nomic research in order to fit himself for a 
permanent position in the profession of 
teaching. 





oe 


Baron Ehrenfried Gunther von 
Huenefeld, trans-Atlantic flyer, has often 
written poems and essays, most of which 
remain unpublished. Having completed 
his flight to the U. S. he wrote no auto- 
biography but a play which will be pro- 
duced at the end of this month, in Dres- 
den. The play’s name is Dread of Good 
Luck. 





o— 


Efrem Zimbalist, violinist husband of 
Singer Alma Gluck, had a reunion last 
week with his favorite violin—a rare 
18th century Cremona, made by famed 
Guadagnini, worth some $25,000. The 
instrument was stolen a year ago from 
Mr. Zimbalist’s dressing room in a Los 
Angeles concert hall. The thief was cap- 
tured when he tried to sell his distinguished 
booty in Chicago. After being shipped to 
Los Angeles to be used as evidence, the 
violin was addressed to Mr. Zimbalist in 
Australia. It missed him there and missed 
him in Tokyo, Shanghai, Hongkong, 
Manila, Calcutta, Bombay, etc., Chicago, 
Manhattan. Finally at the end of 40,000 
miles it found him, last week, in New Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


“TIME 


MILESTONES - 


Engaged. Anne Taft Ingalls of Cleve- 
land, daughter of Assistant Vice President 
Albert Stimson Ingalls of the New York 
Central Railroad, granddaughter of Cin- 
cinnati’s Charles Phelps Taft; to Reupert 
E. L. Warburton, London banker. 

—— ¢—— 

Married. Oilman Ernst W. Marland, 

53, of Ponca City, Okla.; to his niece by a 


former marriage, and onetime ward, Lydie 
Miller Roberts; in Flourtown, Pa. 











—s 
Married. Claire Luce, dancer (Follies, 
No Foolin’), aviatrix; and Clifford Warren 
Smith, step-son of President Newcomb 
Carlton of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co.; in Manhattan. 
—— ee 
Married. Sonia Alexandra Frey, daugh- 
ter of John Alexander Frey, Director of 
the Baptist Theological Seminary of Riga, 
Latvia, to Niven Busch, Jr., onetime asso- 
ciate editor of Trme, in Manhattan. 
—— Qa 
Married. Betty Brown Tailer, 17, Man- 
hattan scioness, daughter of Mr. & Mrs. 
T. Suffern Tailer; to Walter Gurnee Dyer, 
son of Brig. Gen. George R. Dyer, grand- 
son of onetime Governor Elisha Dyer of 
Rhode Island. 
—o—— 


Married. Ilse Schumann-Heink, eldest 
granddaughter of Contralto Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink; to Captain Ferdinand 
A. Hirgy, state vice-commander of the 
American Legion in Wisconsin; at Elcho, 
Wis. 

—— 6 


Married. Draper M. Daugherty, 41, 
son of onetime U. S. Attorney General 
Harry Micajah Daugherty (“Ohio 
Gang”); to Estelle Sturges, secretly, at 
Tucson, Ariz., after both had obtained 
Mexican divorces. Questioned by the 
police in 1923 concerning the mysterious 
murder of his friend Dorothy Keenan, Mr. 
Daugherty was shortly thereafter com- 
mitted as an inebriate to Stamford Hall 
Sanitarium, on the petition of his wife, 
and in 1925 was sent to the Ohio State 
Hospital for the Criminal Insane. In 
1926, he was released. 

+= eo 

Divorced. Edward Harris (“‘Ted’’) 
Coy, onetime all-American-footballer 
(Yale captain, 1909); by Jeanne Eagles, 
independent actress (Rain, Her Cardboard 
Lover) recently suspended by Equity 
(Time, April 16); in Chicago. 





o——— 


Vv 


Elected. Murray Hulbert, Manhattan 
politician, onetime (1915-19) U. S. Rep- 
resentative, to be Grand Exalted Ruler of 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks; and Ben A. Ruffin, of Richmond, 


Va., to be president of Lions International. 
a 


Died. Harold Leslie Hamm, 21, foot- 
baller (fullback) and sophomore last year 
at Dartmouth; struck by lightning while 
fishing on Lake Winnepesaukee. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Era’s End 


Money makes noise. There is money in 
the screams of locomotive brakes, rumble 
of subways, shrieks of factory whistles, 
whirr of machinery, cracks of pile drivers, 
cries of peddlers. There is “big money” in 
the clamor of exchanges, in the shouts of 
bidders, the scurrying of page boys, the 
ringing of telephones, the rattle of tickers. 
When money is plentiful, easy, the world’s 
marts are thunderous with the din of 
handling it, transmuting it, losing or win- 
ning it. But when money is scarce, tight, 
there is silence. 

In Wall Street, greatest of all money 
marts, silence is neither golden nor popular. 
The greater the tumult, the greater the 
profits of the traders, the more stocks and 
bonds are being sold and resold, the more 
money is being borrowed and re-lent. Last 
week, the powers of The Street prepared 
to ask New York’s Board of Aldermen to 
still the noises of riveting, pile driving. 


But it was to spare their ears for the more 
important sounds of money-changing. 


Bull. For four years, Wall Street has 
been noisier than ever before in its his- 
tory. It has seen a stream of gold pouring 
in from abroad. Between 1923 and 1928, 
the U. S. exported gold worth $500,000,- 
ooo, but imported $1,000,000,000. Each 
$1 of gold in a bank reserve means a po- 
tential $13 of credit. In four years, the 
U. S. in this way alone added $6,500,000,- 
ooo to its credit resources. It could finance 
a building boom, a Florida boom, vast in- 
stalment selling, new highways, new fac- 
tories. It had enough credit to support a 
continuous bull market, with stocks soaring 
week by week. Through the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, together with their 
member banks, it could lend money to 
brokers at 34 or 4%, swelling the credit 
available for speculation. Money was easy. 
Times were good for the traders. 

Money was never so easy as last Sep- 


() 


History or Romance? 


A history of earnings which does 


notindicate the mannerin which 


fixed charges against property, 


depreciation and maintenance 


were treated is likely to be mere- 


ly a historical romance. Rewrit- 


ten with the facts supplied by 


American Appraisal Service, it 


becomes a history of the truth. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL 





ORGANIZATION 


tember, when the bull market was in full 
swing. But in Europe the central banks 
were in trouble. Helpfully, the Federal 
Reserve sought to ease up still further on 





©U.GU. 
MeEtvin ALVAH TRAYLOR 


He told them so. 


credit in the U. S., with the sound idea 
that higher interest rates abroad would at- 
tract much-needed funds. It ordered the 
Chicago bank to reduce its rediscount rate 
from 4 to 34%. Chicago bankers, led by 
famed Melvin Alvah Traylor, head of the 
powerful First National Bank, dissented 
sharply, voiced grave warnings. Unheed- 
ing, the Federal Reserve forced its way, 
helped Europe weather its crisis. 

Bear. Banker Traylor’s warnings have 
been remembered in the last few months. 
Since September, Coolidge prosperity has 
suffered many a blow. One by one, market 
operators have noted these ominous signs: 

1) The stream of gold has turned away 
from the U. S. In the last year, exports 
have exceeded imports by $497,963,400, 
killing all the gains of the 1924-27 period. 
In June, exports reached a record for a 
single month. with $99,932.000. 


2) Its credit resources already strained 
by the movement of gold abroad, the Fed- 
eral Reserve stopped buying government 
securities, started selling them, withdraw- 
ing loose money from the market, reducing 
its credit reserves still further. 

3) In spite of this reduction, borrowings 
from member banks, largely to finance 
brokers’ loans, climbed to a new high 
point since 1921, reaching almost to $1,- 
200,000,000. 

4) Speculation skyrocketed. Brokers’ 
loans increased by more than $1,000,000,- 
000 in twelve months, standing last week 
at $4,242,699,000. 

5) The stock market became nervous, 
jumpy, catapulted through a 5,000,000- 
share day, recovered a little, remained un- 
certain. 

Program. Determined to stop the spec- 
ulative orgy, the Federal Reserve started 
to bring the era of easy money ta an’ end 
Sale of government securities was the first 
step. Then followed a series of experi- 
ments with the rediscount rate. New York 
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advanced from 34 to 4% on Feb. 3, from 
4 to 44% on May 18. Still the market held 
and brokers’ loans continued to mount. 
Last week, Chicago took the initiative, 
jumped the rediscount rate to 5%. Then 
New York, Richmond, Atlanta did the 
same. The market broke at once, repre- 
semtative stocks averaging a decline of 4.41 
points, the greatest since the fateful July 
30, 1914. Du Pont fell 164 points; Gen- 
eral Motors, 8; General Electric, 64. Call 
money rose to 7%. Thanks to six months 
campaigning, money at last was tight. At 
last, Banker Traylor had had his way. 
Bets. Experts foresaw tight money 
throughout the summer, or until member- 
banks repay some of their debts to the 
Federal Reserve and brokers’ loans show a 
marked drop. Col. Leonard Porter Ayres, 
famed economist of the Cleveland Trust 
Co., saw the stock market as a “great na- 
tional bet against the continuation of high 
interest rates, and since the Federal Reserve 
authorities can hardly reverse their present 
policies until the excessive use of credit for 
speculation has been terminated, the de- 
cision will probably be against the stock- 
market.” He predicted “the end of the 
‘Coolidge prosperity’ era of five years and 
a serious decline in stock prices before the 
end of this year.” Banker Traylor, 1927 
Cassandra, ventured a snort, a prophecy: 
“There is no more justification for the 
prices of a lot of these favorite speculative 
stocks than there was for $500 an acre for 
Iowa land in 1920. If there is not a return 
to sanity, we will lose our position of world 


leadership.” 
Morbid. Stock speculators shouted 
“Paternalistic!” and ‘Mollycoddling!” 


They cried: “What business is it of the 
Federal Reserve whether General Motors 
is at 150 or 200?” Bond houses watched 
a continuing weakness in their market with 
foreboding. 

Strong Fiayed. From Chicago came 
the angry demand of the Chicago Tribune 
for the resignation of Governor Benjamin 
Strong of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
N. Y. Declared the Tribune, in I-told-you- 
so spirit: “Stock speculation grows of its 
own momentum, like a snowball. This 
snowball was started on its way with the 
help of Gov. Strong. It was through his 
influence that the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago was forced to lower its rate 
against the judgment of Mr. Traylor. Gov. 
Strong’s participation at the start makes 
his resignation now imperative.” 


“ 
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Cartels 

Great in the U. S. is the urge to merge. 
In Europe, the cartel is the current charm 
against business ills. Members of a cartel 
agree to such things as fixed production 
quotas, a single retail price scale, exchange 
of patent rights, standardization of parts, 
etc. A cartel often amounts to a monopoly 
of an industry and sometimes extends 
across international boundary lines. 

Last week, the Association of Watch 
Manufacturers met at Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many, and agreed to production quotas for 
a more stringent cartelization. 


e 








Mergers 


Canadian Banks. With the approval 
of James Alexander Robb, Minister of 
Finance, the Canadian Bank of Commerce 


The Reason tor adding copper 
to well made steel is to secure in- 
creased resistance to rust, and give 


LONGER SERVICE 
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STEEL SHEETS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 





Made from KEYSTONE Rust-resisting Copper Steel 





The Copper-Steel alloy gives a new measure of service and enduring 
satisfaction. Its use is strictest economy. This is why KrysTone 
quality is unexcelled for Black and Galvanized Sheets, Culvert and 
Flume Stock, Roofing Tin Plates, and all sheet metal products. 


Apo._o-KEyYsTONE Galvanized Sheets 
possess all the excellent qualities of our 
well known Apollo brand, but with the 
added feature of a KEysTone rust-resist- 
ing copper steel base. These sheets last 
longest under actual service conditions. 
ApoL_o-KeEysTONnE Copper Steel Sheets 
are the highest quality sheets manufac- 


For Tin Roofs for residences and public 
buildings, use Keystone Copper Steel 
Roofing Tin Plates; clean, fireproof, 
durable and satisfactory. 

_ This Company is the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of a complete line of Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished 
Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and Special 








tured for roofing and siding, spouting, 
gutters, ventilators, and building con- 
struction purposes. Krysrone Copper 
Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, cul- 
verts, vaults, and all underground uses. 


Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every require- 
ment. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Write for copy of our “‘Anti-Corrosive 
Metal”’ booklet. It will interest you. 
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AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DISTRICT BALES py eae ny Cincinnat! Export Representatives—U. 8. Stxet Propvcts Co., New York City 


ver, “4 leans, New York Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Srasu Propvcts Co. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 



























to look like this 


Every filing system has its crowded, 
overtaxed folders, which, altho never 
intended to hold more than a few 
dozen letters, are carrying several 


hundred. 
These folders, with their hidden i in- 


dexes and high and low positions in 
the files, not only disrupt and impair 
the efficiency of the entire filing sys- 
tem, but, since they carry the cor- 
respondence of the most active ac- 
counts, are the most frequent source 
of trouble, because of misfiled or lost 
letters. 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are designed to hold efficiently three, 
thirty or three hundred letters. They 
always stand upright in the filing cab- 
inet, with their index tabs in plain 
view, ready for quick filing and instant 
reference. 


We urge you to try a “Vertex” Pock- 
et in the place of that folder in your 
files that carries the most correspond- 
ence. 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free sample for this pur- 
pose. There is no obligation 


attached. Send for it today. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘Vertex’’ File Pocket, as 
described in July 23 Time. 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept 
13th & Wood S 


iN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIME 


(deposits $450,000,000) absorbed the 
Standard Bank of Canada (deposits $75,- 
000,000). The result is the eleventh largest 
bank in North America.* The hand that 
shaped the merger belongs to S. H. Logan, 
general manager of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. There are only 42 duplica- 
tions of territory in the 811 branches of 
the two banks. 

Toothpaste, Drugs. Kolynos Co. of 
New Haven, Conn., makes a creamy, cool- 
tasting toothpaste which is retailed in yel- 
low tubes. Last week, American Home 
Products Corp. authorized an issue of 
65,000 additional shares of stock for the 
purpose of acquiring Kolynos Co. (capi- 
talized at $1,500,000). Jad’s Salts, Tiz, 
St. Jacobs Oil, Freezone, Hair Groom and 
many another drugstore commodity is 
manufactured by American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

Vans. At French Lick, Ind., the organi- 
zation of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., was 
completed. Martin H. Kennelley of Chi- 
cago is president; the new firm is a pool- 
ing of interests of 153 inter-and-intra-city 
moving and storage companies. 

Typewriters, Ribbons, Carbons. L. 
C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. pur- 
chased control of Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co. 
of Aurora, Ill. (typewriter ribbons, carbon 
paper). 

Soap. A merger of Colgate & Co. and 
Palmolive-Peet Co. loomed (see below). 

—: 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Stockholders of two large soap com- 
panies were summoned, last week, to con- 
sider a merger. Officers of Colgate and 
Co. and of the Palmolive-Peet Co. had 
agreed on terms. As the most pessimistic 
of stockholders could see nothing but 
manufacturing and distributing economies 
in the consolidation, the birth of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Corp. was hailed in ad- 
vance as another milestone in the soap 
industry. 

Soap. Thoroughgoing in most White 
House economies, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
failed to perform one of the oldest and 
simplest housewifely tasks. Had she liked, 
she might have gone into the kitchen, 
selected a few goodly-sized pans, mixed 
animal fats (ox, hog) with oils (cottonseed, 
coconut) and lye—then put the mixture 
to boil. When it had reached a proper 
consistency, she would have run it off into 
frames, allowed it to cool and harden. 
Without much difficulty, she would have 
made enough soap to stock the White 
House bathrooms and kitchens for many a 
month. 

But she could not have pointed with 
pride to the texture, the shape, the odor 
of her product. It would have been 
coarse, ill-shapen, irritating to the skin, 
offensive to the nose. Guests would have 
shunned the White House bathrooms. Serv- 
ants would have departed in disgust and 
fury rather than wash dishes with thrifty, 
housewifely soap. Wisely, Mrs. Coolidge 


*The ten larger ones are, in order: National 
City (N. Y.); Chase National (N. Y.); Guar- 
anty Trust (N. Y.); Bank of Montreal (Mont- 
real); Royal Bank of Canada (Montreal); Bank 
of Italy National Trust and Savings Assn. (San 
Francisco); American Exchange Irving Trust 
(N. Y.); Bankers Trust (N. Y.); Continental 
National Bank “and: Trust Co. (Chicago); 
National Bank of Commerce (N. Y.). 
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chose to purchase soap made of the finest 
oils, boiled in steam-heated, 1,000,000-]b. 
urns, purified of complexion-destroying 
acids, perfumed with flowered scents, 
shaped to beguile both hand and eye. 
Softsoap. It was not difficult to per- 


~suade Mrs. Coolidge that she should not 


make her own soap. But 120 years ago, 
such persuasion was the chief problem of 
soap salesmanship. Soap making was a 
routine occupation of every household. 
The eighteenth century housewife thought 
of buying soap as the twentieth century 
housekeeper would think of buying fried 
eggs for breakfast. The first soap manu- 
facturers had to be clever psychologists. 
They had to make it smart to buy soap. 

The-sales problem of today is not how to 
convince housewives to buy soap, but how 
to make them addicts of a particular brand. 
Manufacturers have appealed, variously, 
to vanity, comfort, whimsy. To the Palm- 
olive-Peet Company, vanity appears the 
chief factor in the public’s soap-buying. 
Women are urged to “keep that school-girl 
complexion.” A faint odor of promiscuity 
hangs over the seductive call of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap—‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch.” But the forthrightness of the 
Woodbury laboratories (N. Y.), is re- 
established by the picture of Founder John 
H. Woodbury, minus neck,* appearing on 
each package. 

Sternly pure (99 44/100%) is Procter 
and Gamble’s Ivory Soap, famed for 
floating. The Gold Dust Corp., makers of 
Fairy Soap, appeals to an elf-loving public 
with the query: “Have You a Little Fairy 
in Your Home?” Solid qualities of com- 
fort, scents of the Orient (Cashmere Bou- 
quet), are stressed by Colgate and Co. 

Sales. By merging, the Colgate and 
Palmolive-Peet companies pool sales offi- 
cially estimated in 1927 at $100,000,000. 
But they have not yet threatened the 
supremacy of Procter and Gamble. This 
Cincinnati house did a business last year 
of $191,776,978, remains the largest soap 
producer in the U. S., a triumph for 
99 44/100% purity. 

Colgatiana. Not the strongest, Col- 
gate and Co. is the oldest soap company in 
the U.S. In 1795, Robert Colgate, staunch 
British Whig, fled from menacing Tories, 
arrived in America with his 12-year-old 
son William. An unfortunate dispute over 
land titles, from which Robert Colgate 
emerged penniless, has led the House of 
Colgate to muse, semi-officially : 

“The wind whined a requiem, a crim- 
son ring circled the descending sun and 
in the offing the buzzards circled low. 
Robert Colgate was at bay. He had tossed 
the world a nosegay and it had tossed him 
back a burr.” 

Son William spurned nosegays, burrs, 
turned instead to soap and candles. Ap- 
prenticed to soap makers and _ tallow 
chandlers, he prepared for the year 1806, 


*Founder Woodbury chopped off his own neck. 
It was in the early days of display advertising 
when a young Aibany (N. Y.) salesman ap- 
proached him to urge him to insert an engraving 
of himself in the local newspaper. Flattered, 
Founder Woodbury consented, approved the 
draught of the advertisement. But the price 
shocked him. He took a shears from his desk, 
massacred his likeness inch by inch, while the 
agonized salesman quoted prices. At length the 
neck (with collar and cravat) disappeared. With 
a cry, the salesman snatched his copy, rushed 
from the room with Founder Woodbury’s neck- 
less head. 
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ADMAN YOUNGGREEN 
. . . plays bad golf very well. 


when he resolved to strike out for him- 
self. He was almost immediately success- 
ful. By 1845, he felt justified in building 
a boiling pan holding 45,000 lbs. of soap, 
a marvel which drew curious visitors to 
Manhattan. Two years later, he moved to 
Jersey City (N. J.), where the present 
Colgate plant is built on seven city squares. 
He died in 1857. 

All his sons were able. Son James or- 
ganized a banking house, helped build up 
Colgate university (named for William). 
Son Robert pioneered in white lead. It 
was through Son Samuel that the Colgate 
soap dynasty continued. Sons and grand- 
sons filled all executive offices with such 
unvaried regularity that the business world 
was astonished, last winter, when W. E. 
McCaw, no Colgate, became vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising. But 
Colgates still filled eight of the nine major 
executive posts. 

Sidney M. Colgate, vice president and 
treasurer of Colgate and Co., is slated 
for the chairmanship of the board of Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet. Charles S. Pearce, 
president and general manager of Palm- 
olive-Peet, will fill the same position for 
the merged companies. A. W. Peet, chair- 
man of Palmolive-Peet, is to be chairman 
of the new executive committee. 


The U. S., wedded to superlatives, likes 


to think of its magnates as the world’s | 


RICHEST, its industries as the world’s 
BIGGEST. But last week, in England, 
William Hulme Lever, second Viscount 
Leverhulme, reflected that Lever Brothers, 
Ltd., together with hundred-odd associated 
companies, make more soap (Rinso, Life 
Buoy, Lux, Pears) than Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, more even than the mighty 
Procter & Gamble. 
— ¢ —_ 
Admen 


The business of advertising is to define 
appetites and to encourage their satisfac- 
tion. Hence it is reasonable to suppose 
that when advertising men hold a conven- 
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RADIOG RAMS 


the simple routing instruction 


that means 
DIRECTNESS..AND MORE 


Why do leading banks, exporters, and im- 
porters mark their overseas messages 
“Via RCA’’? Because this simple routing 
instruction assures them of direct radio- 
telegraph service to twenty-five coun- 
tries and to ships at sea. Radiograms “Via 
RCA” go to practically every country on 
the face of the earth by the most direct 
route. And directness means speed and 
accuracy—prompt and efficient handling 
of every message by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America—at a cost no higher than 
that of other fast communication services. 


Mark your overseas messages 


#. ” 
‘Via RSA 
Radiograms go direct to: 
Turkey Japan 
Liberia Dutch East 
Argentina Indies 
Brazil The Philippines 
Colombia French Indo- 
Dutch Guiana China 
Porto Rico Hongkong 
St. Martin Shanghai 
Venezuela and to ships 
Hawaii at sea 
File Radtograms to Europe, South America, Africa 
and the Near East at any RCA or Postal Tele- 
graph office; to transpacific countries at any RCA 
or Western Unton office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in New York City 


64 Broad Street. (Always opem . Hanover 1811 
wling —— 8012 
r 


Belgium 
France 


.. Walker 4891 
Algonquin 7050 
Lexington 5347 
Murray Hill 4996 
Cirel.: 6210 


klin Street... 2027202 
25 East 17th Street 


109 Congress Street............-- Liberty 8864 
San Francisco 
28 Geary Street 
Washington, D. C. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue 


Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 


Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


ARKANSAS 


(Pronounced Ark-an-saw, Please) 
OZARKANSAS! 

Visit the Arkansas Ozarks—this 
summer. Those friendly mountains 
with crystalline streams in between. 
Tour this enchanting country speckled 
with cities and towns that extend their 
arms of welcome and hospitality. 
Health resorts such as Eureka Springs, 
Sulphur Springs, Siloam Springs, etc.; 
pleasure resorts aplenty. Learn a little 
se about Arkansas, and you’ll learn 

a@ lot—possibly your future home and 
happiness. If interested, write 
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tion they will be sensitive to the wants of 
their delegates and quick to supply them. 
They will be, one should suppose, gay 
and business-like at the same time: “noth- 
ing too much’ will be their motto and tired 
of the exaggerations which it is sometimes 
their business to invent, they will be happy 
in normal fashion, without drums and 
songs and blatant rallies. 

Delegates to the 24th annual convention 
and first international exposition of the 
International Advertising Association were 
met, upon their arrival in Detroit last 
week, by twelve beautiful girls, known as 

“The Fisher Body Girls.”” These presented 
the publicists with keys. The city of De- 
troit, close to Canada, had taken steps to 
provide in-every way for the comfort and 
convenience of its visitors.* On the first 
day of the convention the delegates visited 
“Cranbrook,” the manorial estate of famed 
publisher George G. Booth. There, in a 
sweltering heat, they admired the cool 
lawns, the shade under the trees, the pel- 
lucid depths of a large swimming pool. On 
the next evening, as guests of the Detroit 
Free Press, News & Times, the advertising 
men enjoyed an almost miraculous party. 

When they were not having fun, the 
delegates to the convention were indulging 
in busy conclaves. Steelmen, druggists, 
Zionists and Rotarians, when they hold 
such sessions, are prone to be strident in 
praise of themselves, their ideals, the 
progress they have made and their im- 
pertance to the well-being of the world at 
large. Not so advertising men. Since their 
business is that of horn-blowing and drum- 
beating, they prefer not to roll their own. 
R. H. Grant, vice president of Chevrolet 
Motor Car Co., accused them of doing so, 
asserting that “the advertising man” too 
often annoys the world by the share he 
claims in the success of various businesses. 
This incrimination was received with ap- 
plause by the humble and clever advertis- 
ing men. 

In the New Masonic Temple, where the 
convention held its sessions, the exposition 
was placed on the ground floor. Here could 
be seen, in 300 booths, the result of the 
enterprise of individual exhibitors. 
Newssheets, manufacturers, magazines, 
cinema companies, mechanical contriv- 
ances were brought to the attention of the 
advertising men. Upstairs the convention 
functioned, deciding among other things, 
that despite the advantages of radio ad- 
vertising, newspaper and magazines were 
still the best mediums for comprehensive 
campaigns; next to newspapers, magazines. 
On the last day of their convention, they 
selected Minneapolis, after many words in 
favor of Berlin, as the scene of next year’s 
convention; and they unanimously elected 
Charles Clark Younggreen, vice president 
& general manager of the Milwaukee ad- 
vertising firm of Klau-VanPietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., as president of 
the International Advertising Association. 

Charles Clark Younggreen is 37, stocky, 
with the beginning of a paunch, affable, 
shrewd; he is ready to talk about anything, 
but whatever he talks about he is talking 
business. 

At Kansas University he played the 
leads for the dramatic society, published 
the football programs, was head of the 


29°" 


225 


*More than 4,000 such attended the conven- 
tion; 500 were from foreign countries. 
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Y. M. C. A. and did all the many other 
things that make for importance at college. 
When the U. S. entered the War he was 
commissioned from Washington as a lieu- 
tenant of aviation and attached to the 
Royal Flying Corps in Canada. After the 
Armistice, mustered out as a captain of 
aviation he went to Racine as sales pro- 
motion manager of the J. I. Case Plow 
Works Co. When, five years later, he left 
Racine to take his present position, the 
newspapers wrote editorials lamenting a 
municipal loss. 

In Milwaukee, Charles Younggreen is a 
social lion as well as a Lion; he belongs to 
half the clubs in the state and is vice com- 
mander of his post of the American Legion. 
When Milwaukee plans a welcome, as to an 
aviator, Charles Younggreen superintends 
it with pride and efficiency; ‘“Mil- 
waukee’s Grover Whalen” is a sobriquet of 
which he is proud. His house is a show 
place; his wife is a charming woman; he 
plays bad golf very well; he has lots of 
money and lots of fun. 


MILESTONES 


(Continued from p. 23) 
Died. Capt. Emilio Carranza, 22, Mexi- 
can aviator; near Chatsworth, N. J. (see 


p. 16). 
—~- oe 

Died. Morris M. Titterington, 35, and 
lady friend, in a plane smash; at Potts- 
ville, Pa. He founded the Pioneer Instru- 
ment Co., invented the earth inductor 
compass, said to have made long airplane 
flights possible. 

ee 

Died. Herbert Kenaston Twitchell, 62, 
president of the Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings (Manhattan), descendant of a 
Twitchell who arrived in Massachusetts in 
1633; of intestinal infection; in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

——<@ 

Died. Capt. Sir James T. W. Charles, 
62, famed commodore of the Cunard 
fleet; in Southampton, England, just after 
he had taken the Aguitania across the 
Atlantic; of an internal hemorrhage. He 
had intended to retire after this voyage of 
the Aguitania and 48 years on the sea. 


oo 


Died. Rufus Colfax Phillips, 63, secre- 
tary of the American Rolling Mills Co., 
brother-in-law of famed President George 
M. Verity of the Mills; in Middletown, 
Ohio. 

— + —— 

Died. Alexander Rolland Peacock, 66, 
partner of Andrew Carnegie, born in Dun- 
fermline, Scotland, the Carnegie birth- 
place; of pneumonia; in a Manhattan 
hospital. Once served a cold storage egg, 
his disgust was so profound that he im- 
mediately constructed a chicken farm on 
his estate at a cost of $70,000. 

woe 

Died. Sir George Alfred Wills, 74, 
president of Imperial Tobacco Co. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, second “richest 
Briton” (Time, July 16) to die in a week; 


in London. 
os 


Died. Giovanni Giolitti, one-time pre- 
mier of Italy; at Cavour, Italy; after a 
long illness. 
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Peopled Complications 


THE OLD AND THE YounNG—Luigi Pi- 
randello—Dutton ($5.00). 

Dramatis Personae. Sicily being a 
time-honored battleground for radicals and 
conservatives, its “typical inhabitants” of 
the ’90s were legion. Not to neglect the 
least of these, Pirandello has recreated 
every conceivable type, but luckily his 
elaborate personnel sorts itself out into 
groups, and a few unforgettables single 
themselves out from the groups. 

Dominating group, divided against it- 
self, is the Laurentano family, old and 
young: Don Cosmo, madman or philoso- 
pher, is a kindly recluse on the family 
estate and with him lives Mauro Mortora, 
an old fanatic Garibaldino. Disgusted with 
these revolutionists of 1860 another Lau- 
rentano, Prince Ippolito, had banished him- 
self for life to a neighboring estate, and 
manned it with a guard dressed in con- 
spicuously gaudy Bourbon uniform, the 
joke of the countryside. But his son, 
Lando, lived luxuriously in Rome, and 
published, out of boredom, a socialist pa- 
per which sympathized from safe distance 
with laborers in Sicily. An enthusiastic 
delegation of these laborers, representing 
half-baked unions called fasci, neverthe- 
less persuaded Lando, against his better 
cynical judgment, to come to Sicily and 
co-ordinate revolt. 

Lando’s resultant activities were most 
distressing to another family group, headed 
by Salvo, a wealthy social climber, who 
prospered on unscrupulous control of Sicil- 
ian sulphur mines. Salvo had an insane 
wife, a jovial old-maid sister, and an in- 
valid daughter, Dianella, of delicate charm. 
Having married off the old maid, sight un- 
seen, to the prince, Lando’s widowed fa- 
ther, Salvo, aspired to bind himself yet 
closer to the aristocratic Laurentanos by 
marrying Dianella to Lando. 

But in this matter there were still others 
to reckon with. Aurelio, son of a sulphur 
miner, had once saved Salvo from a ludi- 
crous death, whereupon Salvo generously 
awarded the boy with education, and a 
position as foreman of sulphur mines. In- 
fluenced somewhat by her father’s high 
opinion of Aurelio, Dianella fell glowingly 
in love with the youth. Meanwhile, what 
with strikes and lockouts at the mines, 
the situation became so serious that Salvo 
decided to abandon the project of marry- 
ing the girl to Lando Laurentano and to 
give her instead to Aurelio, if that young 
man could quell the uprising of laborers. 
But the insensate miners greeted the rep- 
resentative of their inexorable master with 
knives and firebrands, and when Dianella 
heard that Aurelio (and a lady-friend) 
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had been gashed and burned alive she went 
mad. 

The affair reacted upon the Laurentano 
family in intricate fashion. The prince’s 


Lutct PrRANDELLO 
Six went mad in 764 pages. 


vulgar bride eloped with the widower of 
the murdered lady-friend. Lando barely 
escaped the island where he had abetted 
the riots. Sicily was put under martial 
law, and the old Garibaldino Mauro, fren- 
zied by the impertinence of upstart social- 
ists, fared forth with his medals and pistols 
of 1860 to assist the state troopers. These 
unimaginative souls mistook him for a 
rioter, and shot him in a street fight. 
The Significance. Such is the array of 
Pirandello’s characters—the old clinging 
foolishly to the dead Bourbon issue, the 
young fasci passionately avowing an un- 
born issue, and the middle aged fattening 
themselves on a fast demoding régime of 
ruthlessness—that one finishes his grand- 
scale novel with as great a mental confu- 
sion as existed in the Sicily in the ’gos. 
One cannot wonder at the half dozen pro- 
tagonists that go mad in the course of 764 


pages. Not even the main characters have- 


all been mentioned here, to say nothing of 
the intricate assortment of servants, lovers, 
cousins, and the churchmen and politicians 
that run riot through both volumes. With 
all its exhausting intricacies, this pano- 
ramic novel abounds in rich knowledge of 
Italian nature, and a kindly disparage- 
ment of human futilities. 

The Author. Pirandello is known here 
and abroad for the unique informality of 
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his drama technique. Aged 61, he has 
written prolifically plays, poetry, short 
stories, though for 30 years he taught in 
the Rome Normal College for Women. 
His father was proprietor of just such a 
Sicilian sulphur mine as Character Salvo’s. 


+ 
God and the Devil 


THE GOBBLER OF Gop—Percy MacKaye 
—Longmans Green ($2.00). In prose, this 
folktale might well have been a catalog of 
horrors, but Southern mountaineers’ dia- 
lect done into cadenced free verse makes 
of it a fascinating fable, moral and all. 
With three wedding presents—a silver ring, 
a goose feather pillow, and a little black 
slave for luckpenny—MacKnight rides 
over the hills from Ca’liny to claim proud 
Margery, his bride. This copper-haired 
beauty has eight brothers who kill the 
little black slave for her dance orgies with 
the Gobbler. Luckpenny dead, MacKnight 
and his delectable bride are pursued by an 
eery fate. 

a 
Insane 

Way oF SacriFICE—Fritz von Unruh— 
Knopf ($2.50). Son of a German general, 
Fritz von Unruh was commissioned in 
1916 to write something that would im- 
prove regimental morale. When he sub- 
mitted the manuscript of the present 
volume the General Staff declared him 
insane. Way of Sacrifice is a mad medley 
of trench mud, footsore soldiers’ night- 
mares, barbwire hallucinations, macabre 
fears, and philosophic outbursts, synthe- 
sized into despair over the futility of it 
all. The particular futility of unrelieved 
“storm regiments” below Verdun was evi- 
dent to officers and men alike. The callous 
commandant: “Four hundred thousand 
gone? I reckoned it at that.” But the 
company cook, who had been chef to the 
king of Greece, thought the death of Nar- 
cissus on the rocks of Arcady pleasanter 
than a bloody grave in the confusion of 
attack. 

O——= 
Mystic Joy 

Tue WITHERED Root—Rhys Davies— 
Holt ($2.50). “You Welsh! A race of 
mystical poets who have gone awry in 
some way.” But this judgment by a cyn- 
ical agnostic had no dampening effect on 
Reuben’s religious fervor. Born of a stoic 
collier and a bibacious mother who starved 
the boy for affection, he was a child of 
curious, conflicting emotion. Gleefully he 
chopped up frogs and roasted mice alive; 
demurely he followed his father to church, 
and gradually religion won out—he was 
hypnotized, obsessed. Evenings, he pored 
over the Bible, sweated to convert his 
friend the agnostic. And evenings, there 
was Eirwen, sensuous, beautiful, alluring. 
Reuben’s quick passions were aroused and 
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tormented, but another self damned them 
as unholy. Meanwhile his gift of oratory 
won him the leadership of a sect of fa- 
natics who confessed, screamed, rolled in 
mystic joy. In a country-wide revival his 
converts rivalled Elmer Gantry’s in emo- 
tional displays, but his own motive and 
reaction, unlike Elmer Gantry’s, are re- 
corded in art and not in bitter propaganda. 
Author Davies has crudities of technique, 
but not of sympathy. A difficult under- 
taking, this analysis of the tortures of a 
sensitive man, harassed by women, con- 
sumed by religious mania, ends wretchedly 
when Reuben finds both lacking. 


Im pertinent 


ARACHNE—Eden Phillpotts—Macmillan 
Slangy conversation between 
classic Greeks suggests Erskine; muses 
conversant with the Charleston recall va- 
rious recent fantasies; and the wilful 
woman who (almost) came to woeful end 
has been heard of before. She would have 
her profession, and she did excel at it, so 
the gods had to interfere and deposit her 
in the domesticating arms of her lover, 
soon husband and five times father. Bro- 
mide, he had said ““No woman ever made 


-anything more beautiful than a complete 


” 


and perfect baby,” but Arachne swore 
she preferred making the complete and 
perfect web of brilliant silks. Athene 
promised to teach her, and repented when 
the pupil surpassed her instructress in 
talent and conception—dangerous imper- 
tinence. Her prosaic lover defined romance 
as “uncomfortable and dangerous things 
happening to someone else,” but Arachne’s 
malapert masterpiece was a nevertheless 
romantic tapestry of gods and their foibles. 
To Athene’s vengeful annoyance, a jury 
of immortals promptly, indifferently, 
judged it superior to the goddess’s weav- 
ing, and spent the hour allotted them for 
solemn decision in Babbitt discussion of 
the relative merits of liquors. 


Animal Logic 

Bamspi—A Life in the Woods—Felix 
Salten—Simon and Schuster ($2.50). 
Painful in the extreme are animals that 
talk. Among long-standing exceptions are 
Aesop’s menagerie with their impressive 
wit, and Br’er Rabbit with his ingenuity. 
Boasting no such qualifications, Bambi, 
straightforward story of animal life, is 
nevertheless another worthy exception. 
And though the story will also be read to 
children, the Book-of-the-Month Club has 
offered it to its subscribers, adults. For 
aside from interesting data on wild ani- 
mals (which, not being the very wild ani- 
mals of Safari, will not be of general 
interest) Bambi has dramatic impulse and 
charming philosophy. 

Dramatic in the life of Bambi is his 
first passionate fight, antler-locked with a 
rival buck, for Faline, sleek and lovely 
mate. Dramatic is the first fleeting en- 
counter with his father, aristocrat of ani- 
mals. And not till he has proved himself 
worthy of his father’s company does the 
old stag lead Bambi to a solitary haunt, 
and teach him the necessity of aloneness. 
He shows him a poacher lying foolishly 
shot to the ground, forces Bambi to realize 
that man is not all-powerful, as fawns and 
silly does suppose, but that there must 
be a higher power over all. 
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Cuffs of Coates 

Arriving by air in Los Angeles last week 
for a series of eight concerts at the Holly- 
wood Bowl, Albert Coates, famed English 
orchestra leader, delivered a note on his 
methods of conducting: “I find that by 
wearing huge white cuffs and using long 


. sweeping motions, I am able to exact a 


greater sympathy and feeling from the 

musicians who are playing for me... . 

Musicians can follow shirt cuffs better 

than an almost invisible baton. . . .” 
—— 


Metropolitan Roster 


The Metropolitan Opera Company en- 
joys many unique advantages, none more 
noticeable than the prestige and humility 
which greets every pronouncement made 
by its Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Last week 
he announced plans for the coming year. 
There would be several premieres includ- 
ing: Strauss’s already famous Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena, in German, with presumably 
Rethberg or Jeritza, both of whom have 
sung the role in Europe, singing Helen; 
Fra Gherardo, Ildebrando Pizzetti’s new 
opera which was sung for the first time 
a month ago in Milan; and Jonny Spielt 
Auf, by Ernst Krenek, which is called a 
“jazz” opera, by Europeans who use the 
word to describe anything peculiarly mod- 
ern or bizarre, rather than to indicate with 
idiomatic precision a certain distribution 
of rhythm in music. 

The roster of re-engaged singers at- 
tracted, as usual, tremulous attention. It 
listed 34 sopranos, 12 mezzo-sopranos and 
contraltos, 16 tenors, 15 baritones, 14 
bassos and five conductors. With less im- 
portant names deleted, the roster reads as 
follows: 

Sopranos 
Queena Mario 
Grace Moore 
Nina Morgana 
Maria Mueller 
Rosa Ponselle 
Elizabeth Rethberg 
Marie Sundelius 
Marion Talley 
Marie Tiffany 
Mezzo-Sopranos and Contraltos 
Louise Homer Ernestine Schumann- 
Margarete Matzenauer Heink 
Henriette Wakefield 
Tenors 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
Giovanni Martinelli 
Lauritz Melchoir 
Alfio Tedesco 
Armand Tokatyan 


Frances Alda 
Lucrezia Bori 
Florence Easton 
Editha Fleischer 
Amelita Galli-Curci 
Nanette Guilford 
Maria Jeritza 
Gertrude Kappel 
Mary Lewis 


Angelo Bada 
Max Bloch 
Rafaelo Diaz 
Beniamino Gigli 
Edward Johnson 
Walter Kirchoff 
Baritones 

Antonio Scotti 

Lawrence Tibbet 


Clarence Whitehill 


Louis D’Angelo 
Giuseppe Danise 
Giuseppe De Luca 
Titta Ruffo 
Bassos 
Pompilio Malatesta 
Leon Rothier 
James Wolfe 
Conductors 
Giuseppe Bamboschek Louis Hasselmans 
Vincenzo Bellezza Tullio Serafin 
Artur Bodanzky 


Six new voices will be added to the 
Metropolitan’s census. It was interesting 
to speculate upon which one of these the 
fierce light of publicity would beat, dur- 
ing the white winter, causing utterances 
like the “divine spark” speech of Grace 
Moore, and bringing from far haunts rude, 


Michael Bohnen 
Feodor Chaliapin 
Adamo Didur 
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NorMA SHEARER 
She sells ostrich plumes. 


(See col. 2) 


related delegations like the one which at- 
tended Marion Talley’s debut. Marek 
Windheim was not in line for these hon- 
ors: had he been a soprano even, he would 
still have been a Pole and the Poles are 
too remote for human interest stories. 
Aida Doninelli, a Central American diva, 
would be likewise unsatisfactory. Grace 
Divine and Pearl Besuner (a tobacconist’s 
daughter), are, by a lamentable coinci- 
dence, citizens of the same city, Cincinnati. 
Both have recently won fellowships in 
Dresden and refused them for Metropol- 
itan premieres whose sameness must in 
some measure darken whatever advertis- 
ing glory they might otherwise have pos- 
sessed. Clara Jacobo owes her upbringing 
to Lawrence, Mass., a small town; she is 
the daughter of a humble merchant; she 
has already sung in choirs and with the 
San Carlo Company. There is no reason 
why she should not be well touted. 

The pretensions of all these are as dust 
compared to the potential glory of Jane 
Carroll. She was born in Louisville, Ky., 
but she came to Manhattan long ago, to 
play in the Follies. Therefore she is no 
foreigner to the metropolis and its deni- 
zens would be glad to see, to hear about 
her family & friends. Her recent success 
in The Vagabond King, as Huguette, 
caused several interesting facts about her 
home life to be publicly known. She is a 
player of chess; her favorite novel is 
Somerset Maugham’s Of Human Bondage ; 
she is beautiful but apparently intelli- 
gent. Jane Carroll had, whether by inspi- 
ration or divine intervention, a severe 
toothache when reporters called last week. 
Said she: “I always wanted to sing seri- 
ous roles, and I cannot tell you how happy 
I am. No, I am not married... . All 
things are within the realm of possibility. 
. . . My father will come from his home 
in Reading, Pa., to attend my debut. My 
real name was Helen Howard, you know. 
Mother died some years ago. . . . My life 
reads just like the lives of Mary Lewis 
and Grace Moore. I do not cook. I am 


not an outdoor girl. Doesn’t that sound 
banal?” 


TIME 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


Lights of New York, first seven-reel | 


all-talkie, is made by Vitaphone (Warner 
Brothers). It was undoubtedly put to- 
gether in a hurry; but as an experiment, 
like the first hot-dog sandwich, it is a 
palpable hit. The story concerns a young 
man and a girl who left a small town to 
seek Manhattan fortune. The girl dances 
in a nightclub. The proprietor makes ad- 
vances. The young man is forced into the 
bootlegging business, though he would 
rather be a barber. It ends, after several 
murders, with a philosophical detective 
advising the young couple to go back to 
the country. Members of the cast have 
voices which register well. The detective 
(Robert Elliott), in particular, is a talkie 
find. 
—O-— 

The Actress. Back in the days when 
there were no rackets, Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero wrote a play called Trelawny of the 
Wells. Its wit was distinctly of the laven- 
der variety. Its entrances and exits were 
deftly manipulated amid fluffy excitement. 
A year ago, George C. Tyler revived it on 
a Manhattan stage with 83-year-old Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, John Drew, Pauline 
Lord. People loved it, forgot about it and 
flocked to the new musical comedies. Now 
it has been made into a film by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and called The Actress. 
The director, Sidney Franklin, has handled 
it tenderly. Norma Shearer,* though not 
the ideal Actress Rose Trelawny who 
sneezed lovingly in the Gower drawing 
room, has acquired a little of the oldtime 
sauce. O. P. Heggie did well as Grand- 
father Gower. 


oo 
Y 


The Racket. Thomas Meighan is the 
police captain. Louis Wolheim, of What 
Price Glory, is the bootlegging gang leader. 
Marie Prevost is the cabaret girl. “Skeets” 
Gallagher is a reporter. The result is the 


fastest moving, most convincing of the 
recent parade of rum-revolver-racket films. 


— 


The City Without Jews.}+ At first, the 
board of censors in Manhattan said: “No.” 
Then, a few days later, they said: “Let it 
run.” It really did not make any difference, 
for the film is harmless, the public refused 
to become excited, there were no race riots. 
The story is laid in the year 1976 in the 
city of Vientra, where a law is passed oust- 
ing all the Jews. Troubles beset Vientra. 


Then the Jews are called back. 


*She will be 24 on Aug. 10. No girl from 
the farm, no onetime Childs’ waitress, she 
entered the movies as a debutante from Mont- 
real, Canada, where her family lost money after 
the World War. The pictures that made her 
were The Flapper, Broadway After Dark, Pleas- 
ure Mad. Later, she did The Demi-Bride, The 
Student Prince in Old Heidelberg. She is the 
women’s tennis champion of Hollywood, swims 
and dives well, drives a Chrysler, likes apple 
pie and rice pudding, runs an ostrich plume 
shop in Montreal. Her husband is Irving Thal- 
berg, production manager of the M-G-M studios. 
She is now working on a film version of The Last 
of Mrs. Cheyney. 

TA film made in Germany. 
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(THE GRISWOLD) 


Ree { 


Quick Transportation 
to an Ideal Playground 


THROUGH the gate...a short, pleasant ride 
through interesting country ...at the second 
stop the Griswold attendant meets you and 
takes your luggage...a few feet to the roomy, 
comfortable hotel launch... a fifteen-minute 
sail over the flashing waters of the Thames 
...then...The Griswold and Golf... Tennis... 
Bathing...Yachting... Fishing... Motoring... 
Riding...Concerts...Dancing...and the cour- 
tesy of the Shenecossett Country Club. Ideal 
climate...fine motor roads...and the people 


you want to meet. American plan. 


Under the personal direction of 
EpwArD H. CRANDALL, President 
Mayfair House, New York City 

ReEservaATIONs may be made 
at Mayfair House, Park Avenue 


at 65th Street, or with Mr. Kenneth 
Eldredge, Manager of the Griswold. 


ERISWOLD 


On the Thames 


EASTERN POINT * NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Grab 


In Jamaica, N. Y., one Lawrence Gren- 
baum got drunk, crawled out on a roof, 
slipped, grabbed the edge of the roof with 
his hands and chin. There he hung until 
he died. Policemen found his body several 
hours later, still hanging‘ from the roof, 
suspended by his stiff fingers. 

a e 


Will 

In Dallas, Tex., Vincent Kerens, bond 
broker, received $1,900,0c0 last week be- 
cause he, “of his own free will and desire, 
has passed five consecutive years of 
sobriety and good behaviour.” These terms 
had been laid down by the will of his 
father, diplomat, railroader, who died in 
1916. 

—<+— 

Yawn 


In Brooklyn, N. Y., one Nettie Fried- 
man found a seat on a subway train, one 
afternoon last week. It was hot (84° F.) 
and fetid. People yawned and wagged 


A Famous Architect 
recently said of 
STAINED GLASS 


“Few people realize the ar- 


chitectural charm which 








add to a beautiful building. 


Far more than’ a decoration 


for religious edifices, Stained 
Glass can also be used effec- 
tively in Libraries, Schools, 

Temples, Banks, Hotels,and 


fine Residensio as well.” 


FREE BOOK —The Jacoby Guild, leaders in the 
Stained Glass Industry for many years, will send on 
request their “Handbook on Stained Glass’’ which tells 
its complete story. Write — stating t f build- 
ing in which you are interested. Ask fc foe Booklet” 127. 


ALC OB 


gene GLASS CO. 











gyno ‘SCIENCE 


Science News-Letter 
Each week this authentic and 
highly entertaining magazine cov- 
ers a wide range of scientific sub- 
jects. The a picked at random, are from 
a recent issue: si Messages of, Darkness,” “*‘To 
Punish Sinners,” “The ‘How’ of Inheritance,” 
“Invisiile Light pe. Plants.” You will find 
Science News-Letter re creching. Vacation read- 
ing! Introductory Offer—13 weeks $1. 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2169 B Street, Washington, D.c. | 
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Checks 
Instead of One / 


’ THIS EASY WAY 
THE HERTEL PLAN offers 

the most profitable, fascinatin 

“§ way of making big money wi' 
Personal Christmas 


We pay you WEEKLY and give extra MONTHLY 
Asi eo Ne ae™ Gores 






checks. 

THE HERTEL a house 

= ee D. vai Aibeecht Til i gertine 2 hours. 

$] a wants MADE TO ORDER 
Ooms: fost chowing our besctifal designs. Write 

- the biggest money 4 your life! 
HE JOHN A. HERTEL C 
Enicago, Ulinois 


ristmas Cards. Take hundreds of orders 
316 Ww. Washington St. Dept. 309 


oe ass windows can ! 


their heads drowsily. Miss Friedman 
yawned. Nobody noticed anything wrong 
about her. At the end of ten minutes, she 
was still engaged in the same yawn, with 
her tongue hanging out a little farther. The 


lower part of her face and.jaw were para- 
lyzed. Several subway folk tried to help 
her, failed, then carried her off the train 
and called an ambulance. At the Jewish 
Hospital, a doctor massaged her face, 


brought her out-of the yawn which had 
lasted 30 minutes. 


Wad ete 


At Rye, N. Y., George W. Sutton Jr., 
of Manhattan and Darien, Conn., was 
master of ceremonies at a seaplane and 
motorboat regatta last week. He stood on 
the dock, signalled for the start, uttered a 
cry of sudden pain. A burning wad from 
the little brass cannon, used as a starting 
gun, had penetrated his left leg to a depth 


of one inch. 
a en 
Pet Monkeys 


At Hicksville, N. Y., last fortnight, 
Nathan L. Miller, onetime Governor of 
New York, famed attorney for the U. S. 
Steel Corp., successfully defended a butler 
for shooting a monkey (Time, July 16). 

Last week, in Colorado Springs, a jury 
decided that the Broadmoor Hotel should 
pay $10,000 to one Malcolm McConnell. 


In that hotel, a monstrous monkey had 
bitten him on the nose. 


—¢€ 
Golf Hawk 
In Wildwood, N. J., a fish hawk whose 
nest was near the Country Club fell into 





, cthe habit of soaring low over the golf 


links and clutching up a white ball now 
and then. Flapping slowly back to its 
nest, it would add the balls to a growing 
collection and sit on them, content. Per- 
haps it was the sport of capturing; per- 
haps the instinct for collecting (as crows 
and magpies will collect shiny or spar- 
kling trash). 

But the Wildwood golfers were not 
amused. They caused the golf hawk’s cap- 
ture and petitioned their directors to de- 
stroy both bird and nest. It was then that 
this flatland fable became historical. 

News of the golf hawk’s danger came to 
grey, wrinkled Clement Lawrence Shaver 
of West Virginia. Mr. Shaver had just been 
superseded as Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee after four 
thankless years in that office (see p. 7). 
His mind was free, his troubles over. He 
felt, no matter what Mrs. Shaver might 
say about Democratic iniquities, at peace 
with his fellow creatures. He sent a tele- 
gram to the directors of the Wildwood 
Club, saying: “Fortunate indeed is the 
golf course which can claim the honor of 
a great bird that can outbid the game in 
interest. Millions of Americans have never 
seen a fish hawk. In the interest of all 
these and all outdoor lovers, including 
those who fill your course, spare this bird, 
spare its nest.’ 

The golf-hawk was pandenes. 


Less fortunate than the Wildwood 
osprey were the grackles of Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. Lacking a mediator, these 
birds, noisy, gregarious, were last week 
slaughtered in hundreds by police shot- 
guns to please Mount Vernon slugabeds. 


LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 3) 
“Tdiotic Position” 
Sirs: 

After reading the item in Time for July 2 in 
which I am quoted as saying that “I could make 
a better Vice President than Senator Curtis,” I 
am taking the liberty of sending you a copy of 
the letter which I recently wrote to the United 
Press in regard to the story. I feel sure that 
you will wish to correct the statement. 


Emity NEWELL Blair 

Joplin, Mo. 

Mrs. Blair’s United Press letter said: 

aoe The enclosed clipping puts me before 
the country in such an idiotic position that I 
must object to the wide publicity given to a 
statement which I could never possibly have 
made. . . 

“Some foolish editor in search of a feature 
suggested me as Vice President and sent a young 
woman to ask me about it. I scouted the whole 
idea as ridiculous and said I objected to be- 
littling women in politics by such proposals. 
Asked if I did not think I was fitted to be Vice 
President, I said, ‘No,’ and that nothing is 
worse than for a person to be in a position for 
which he is not fit. Asked if I did not think 
I was as fit as Senator Curtis, I said I did 
not think he was of the calibre for the office and 
I hoped our party would have a candidate of 
higher qualifications. Out of this has gone forth 
this interview throughout the country under 
headlines to the effect that I think I would 
‘Make a Better Vice President. 

The interv iew referred to was accorded 
to Writer Lecta Rider of the Houston 


Press in Mrs. Blair’s room at the Hotel 
Warwick, on the morning of June 18. Mrs. 


Blair was having her hair curled. Writer 
Rider vouches for the accuracy of her re- 
port, which was published that afternoon 
and to which Mrs. Blair took no exception 
at the time. The Houston Press vouches 
for Writer Rider’s journalistic integrity. 
TIME joins the United Press in deploring 
misquotations, in viewing with alarm Mrs. 


Blair’s “idiotic position.” —Ep, 


a Cae 
Preechers, Wimmin 
Sirs: 

. We cannot “keep house” without Time 
and wish to compliment you on gathering to- 
gether more real useful information and real 
NEWS than we have ever seen “gathered to- 
gether under one roof” before. 

_Tell your readers that HOOVER hasn't a 
CHINAMAN’S chance of carrying anything 
south of the POTOMAC. You know it has 
“gotten out” that his campaign Manager is 
named “WORK” and if you tried to run a farm 
down here you would soon learn that work is 
anathema to almost the entire population. . . . 

The “preechers and some of the old girls” 
are cutting up just like a sausage machine in 
some sections of the STATE—just because they 
haven’t yet received word from LORD 
SIMMONS to commence eating the pie that he 
(SIMMONS) has been spitting tobacco juice 
in—for some considerable time past. 

The Senator is said to be in a SANITARIUM 
up north—and Frank Hampton his secretary 
continues to wire him that AL SMITH CANNOT 
AND WILL NOT BE NOMINATED. I think 
as soon as he learns of what happened at 
HOUSTON (and it was a plenty) that he will 
wire the parsons and the wimmen that it would 
be much better to have SMITH in the WHITE 
HOUSE than to have NEGRO DEPUTIES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA PLACING HAND-CUFFS 
ON WHITE MEN AND TAKING THEM OFF 
TO THE PENETENTIARY TO SERVE TIME 
FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE VOLSTEAD ACT 
AND OTHER CRIMES. (Of course the other 
crimes such as—burglary—arson—murder— 
THEFT—etc., etc. are nothing at all in the eyes 
of the ultras—as compared to the possession 
of a “pint tickler of yaller corn” ‘that would 
make a jack rabbit spit in a bull-dog’s face.”’) 

It is a great life if you don’t weaken—and 
Al Smith is getting stronger every day. That 
man WORK has finished HOOVER. 

Cot. WM. T. GREGORY 


“Sassafras Fork Farms” 
Stovall, N. C. 
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These trains 
touch the livesof ~ 


fifty million people 
every day 


i a village in eastern Pennsylvania an old 
man stirs restlessly in his bed. For more 
than an hour he has been fighting the shadows 
of the night, longing for daylight. 

At last he hears, far off, a sound welcomed 
every morning for years — the smooth running 
of wheels on rails of heavy steel. As he sits up 


in the dark he says to himself: 
“That’s the Broadway Lim- 


farmers in northern Ohio stop their toil and 
straighten stiff backs as if they were listening to 
the clear notes of The Angelus in the quiet 
evening air. They have heard, instead, the whir 
of The Red Arrow. They watch for its glittering 
windows and set their time pieces by it, as it 
speeds Eastbound from Detroit to the cities of 


the seaboard. 
Rolling along the rails toa 


ited. It must be six o’clock.” Leaders of the largest fleet hundred cities and a thou- 


And so the great Limited 
speeds on its flight from 
Chicago to New York. 

In a small town in Indiana, 
a housewife chatting over the 
telephone with a neighbor 
pauses as she listens to a 
whistle. Then she says: 

“I’m sorry. I have to stop 
now. It’slaterthanI thought. 
I just heard The American 
go by. That means it’s time 
to start getting dinner.”’ 


of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


THE SEA GULL 
Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
to Atlantic City 


THE RED ARROW 


sand hamlets, the Pennsyl- 
vania’s fleet of 6700 trains— 
passengerand freight—brings 
into millions of lives the reas- 
surance that “‘all’s right with 
the world,’’ that passengers 
are speeding safely and surely 
totheir destinations, and that 
the business of America will 
be transacted ‘‘on time.”’ 


This high standard of per- 
formance affects the lives of 
fifty million people. Nearly 
half the population of the 


And The American hums. Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East Uaieed States lives ia the 


on its way to St. Louis. 
When the sun sinks low, 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—I18 hours 


area in which the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad operates daily. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILRO 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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From Scratch to Forty” 
in... Seconds! 


A flying getaway— forty”—then 
a dead stop in a few yards. That’s 
modern trafic. And your tires 
must meet its grind and wear. 
Hood tires are built to meet 
these modern conditions. To give 
more satisfactory mileage, com- 
fort and safety ...even with the 
higher speeds, smaller wheels, 
four-wheel brakes and the quick- 
er starts and stops of present- 
| day motoring. 
Made by 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 


Watertown, Mass. 
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Hood tires are worth more 


because they give more 
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